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FRANKLIN 


Type E4 anenent Runabout 
only No tonneau 
Twelve Pr rankli 


passer 






Four - cylinde a 


x 1 Fe teed oiler on the dash. Change lever piaced insid ar and 
: E " Pp 4 bination ironing for canopy, cape or victoria top and glass front. Full 
i and ta Z lipment For niles an hour $1 400 f. o. b by racuse. 


You can’t freeze a Franklin. An air-cooling sys- 
The Franklin “open season’ is 
A Franklin needs no heated 
barn; no thawing out; no coddling. Leave it out- 
Jump in and be 


tem won't freeze. 
every day in the year. 


side anyw here, any day—or night. 
off “at the « drop of a hat.”’ 


No need of warming up the cylinders to their best pace. The first shot creates ex- 
actly the right temperature for pertect efficier cy; and Franklin air-coolir g keeps it right. 
With the Franklin Auxiliary exhaust a Franklin cylinder can no more overheat 
than it can f ze There can be no irning or pitting ot valves; no carbon deposits 


park; no untimely expansion or explosion; no back pressure; 


Franklin through-and-through refinement; luxury, durability and ‘‘go, put 


Type Ea ¢ among all runabouts. 


Four - Models for 1906 


Runabout. (‘Shown above. 
20 Franklin horse-power, 5-passenger cer 


Write for the book 


H.H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y.,M@.4.L.4.M. 


‘‘The Motor Car of the Future’”’ 
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12 Franklin horse-power, 4-passenger car 
30 Franklin horse-power, six-cylinder car 
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This car is absolutely the most 


powerful. fastest touring car 
ever built. It will run from 
5 to 60 miles an hour on the 

Z It will carry seven 
at 30 miles an hour, 


















people 
and its noiseless, smooth run 








ning engine will be scarcely more exerted than when 
idling. Note this significant fact—The car has only 54 
lbs. of total weight per horse power, only 10 8-10 Ibs. of 







engine weight per horse power 
THE WHEEL BASE IS ONLY 104 INCHES 

yet the car seats comfortably seven people with room to 
spare. DOUBLE DIRECT OUTSIDE CHAIN DRIVE of 
course; and a transmission made of a specially treated 
steel of 225,000 Tbs. tensile strength the strongest, most 
efficient, ‘sweetest’ running 
transmission ever constructed 
Send for Catalogue 

Be sure ~ ison your 
the name POPE antomoviie 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Desk 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

































THE 
PRUDENTIAL . “» 
MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR ° 





The First Entry 


in the Diary for 1906 should record that 
you have Insured your life 
in The Prudential. 


Your own happiness and that of your 
family will be increased by the knowledge 
that you have made wise provision for 
the future through Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN P. DRYDEN, 


President. Send for Rates and Information, Dept. Y 
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Boston: Butler Motor Car Company, 998 Boy 
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Model F 


30-35 H.P. 


5 to 55 Miles per hour on 
third speed. 


Guaranteed for one year. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Engine — 30-35 h. p., 4-cylinder, water cooled. Tires 34x4 
—_— Simms-Bosch low tension Magneto make Valves — Mechanically operated inlet and exhaust 
eak spar interchangeable 
1 Sneaetnon Siding wein, 3 p forward and Carburetor — Float feed, requiring no adjustment. 
Rear Axle — Shaft drive, clutch driven hub, Ball Brakes— Two internal expansion dust protected, op- 
bearings. erating on rear hubs through emergency ae ing 


Front Axle — |-Beam section, Ball bearings either forward or backward. Foot brake operates on 
Frame Cold rolled pressed steel, aluminum under propeller shaft. Both brakes bronze against steel. 
bonnet covering entire engine and transmission Body Victoria or Senile phaeton tulip edi, datbeines, 


Wheel Base — |04 inches. | 
Wheels — Imperial whalebone, grade A, second Equipment ~ Two head lights, | generator, 2 side 
lights, | rear light, | horn and tools. 


growth hickory 





mony of design, power, strength and weight with tested material 

and expert workmanship, which enter into CLEVELAND 
construction. The CLEVELAND not only does its work well, but 7 
cheaply—so cheaply that repairs are not to be figured. Jt has no 
weak spots—neither our exacting tests nor hard usage on the road 
have evidenced them— and we guarantee every car against them. 
The new 30-35 CLEVELAND Chass' made by the Garford 
Company, the largest manufacturers of une ©\ulomobile parts and 
Chassis in America, and is in a class it Price, $3,500 to 
$5,000, depending upon body equip 


The Simms-Bosch low tension magneto ignition 
which every important Foreign Car is equipped 
AND. It is original and efficient and & 

plugs to clean, no wires to short circuit, ne 

out or adjust. NO expense. Catalogue 


CLEVELANL’ MOTOR CAR COM! 


New York. E. B. Gallaher, Ge " 


ey ECONOMY is the result of the perfect har- 


ake and break spark — with 
qof the 1906 CLEVE- 
y jump spark trouble —no 
%%, no commutator to wear 
tion on request. 


ANY, Dept. 9, Cleveland, O. 
tmg Agent, 228 West 58th Street 
So. California, A. P. Worthington, Los Angeles 


giment Armory, Space E-2 
é Spac ¢ A-25 and 20 


New York Automol 
Chicago Show, ist 
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Name 


If you wish to receive a copy of the book mentioned 
in this advertisement, write your name and address 
in the space above, tear off this corner and mail to 


-—_—— cur = aE Mich. | | 
OUT nexe ——— 
Siam eae | P, F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 

vce W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C., 
| and The International News Co,, § Breams Bldgs., 


new book, ‘‘THE 
Creek Ipea,” you would be 
glad to pay $10.00 for it. 


be well and strong without taking drugs or medicines. 
we send it absolutely free. 


health—and the good health of those dear to you 


coupon) and we will forward the book promptly, | 


swerifg this advertisement. You are neither required 
to buy anything nor to promise anything. All we ask 


out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life—the life that has restored thousands to 
health at the famous Battle Creek Sanite rium. 


are caused by improper diet. 


good health. 


asking for today. address 


Twa Bopies-Rescied 
neeowved 


DEC 29 1905 


Address ...- Copyright Entry 


cory A, 








Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. D. 72, Battie Creek, 





f we could 
onvince you in this ad. of 


Chancery Lane, E. 


Arcade. Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, 


the value to YOU of our Free at the Post-Office at 


#2 Collier's 


| THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Notice to Subscribers 


Change of Address Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as the 
new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 


Toronto, Yonge Street 





de 
BATTLE |. 








This book is valuable because it shows you how to 
All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp— 
If the attainment or retention of your own good 
worth a postal, send us one today (or use above 
You,do not obligate yourself in any way by an- 


that you read the book carefully. 
It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 


It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 


You eat disease; and you eat health. It is all in 
e choice of foods. ‘The Battle Creek Idea” will 
ll you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 


Billy-Boy. 


If the health is worth having, the book is worth 


The Thought. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. D. 72, Battle Creek, Mich. 











EAT SQUABS Rad ted oo High Finance in the Sage-Brush 


The All-Western Football Team : 


© 


ized the industry. Our birds this year are better ’ 
ad) than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if Or nh 
~ you bave had it, ask for new printed matter. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 324 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 


are the largest and best. Breed 

uabs to make money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
high prices. We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 





Story 
Poem ; 


Plays of the Month 4 : 


The Toys of Yesteryear. 


New York, New York, before the change can be made, and before the first 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. copy of Cottier’s will reach any new subscriber. 
VOLUME XXXVI NUMBER 14 10 CENTS PER COPY $5.20 PER YEAR 

NEW YORK SATURDAY DECEMBER 30 1905 
' 
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I haven’t a bit of sense—except paint sense. 
Figuratively speaking, I’m wrapped up in Paint—I am smeared 
all over with it. 

My whole time, thoughts and ideas are on the question of paint. 

I stand for fresh paint— 

And I'll tell you why— 

Paint no sooner begins to live than it begins to die—and when you 
buy paint you buy it for the /Z/ in it—for the time it’s going to live upon 
your building. 

— And to get the most value for your paint money you must buy the 
déife of the paint—not in the can, but the life on your buildings. 

—You ask me what /s the life of past ?—and I tell you quick— 

Pure, cold-pressed, old process Linseed Oil—tha?’s the life of Paint 
—that’s the binder, the soul,—the thing that makes Paint stand the racket 
in storm and sun, and holds the pigments together on your buildings. 

—And why does fresh paint made to order have more life than mixed 
paint ?—you ask. 

—I’ll also give you a quick answer to that— 

If you could see through the tin of a can of mixed paint you would 
see a chemical row going on— 

The mineral paint pigment—white lead, coloring matter, and dryer— 
commences to eat the life out of pure linseed oil the minute they get 
together— 

If they have been together in a can on a dealer’s shelf or in a manu- 
facturer’s warehouse, for six months, there is just six months’ life gone 
out of the oil— 

If they have been together a year, a year’s life is killed. 

Maybe you never thought of it, but that’s the reason why so many 
oo ad paint crack, curl up, peel off, get chalky, and rub off on your 

and. 

The oil in that Paint was dead when the Paint was put on—the pig- 
ment dried out when ex to the weather and sun not having the 
protection of the oil coating. 

Now, I'll tell you another ag 

Ready-mixed Paint that you buy in the can is always stale paint— 
half dead paint—because of the method of its manufacture, 

Here’s a little paint secret—a manufacturer's secret: 

The ready-mixed paint manufacturer has to make his ae up for 
stock a long time in advance of the sale—he’s making it for his warehouse 
or for the dealer to hold on his shelves, waiting for a customer— 

Sometimes the paint waits in these warehouses or on dealers’ shelves 
for six months—a year—two years—longer—so you see when it’s opened 
for use, it’s half dead—or three quarters dead, or maybe nearly all 
dead — 

And another thing: 

There's a cement-like sediment in the bottom of the can—this can 
never be properly mixed again. 

” * * 


Now, I am spending money in this advertisement to tell you these 
things, because my method of manufacturing and selling paint is 
different. 

First—my method of manufacturing; 

I manufacture my pure pigment, and pack it in separate cans, from 
my pure old process linseed oil—which I call ‘“‘Oilo” to designate it from 
—/ adulterated oils on the mz rket— 

manufacture this Paint to order after each order is received, and 
I date each can the day it’s packed, with the date — right on the can 
by my inspector, so that when my Paint goes to the customer it’s aéso- 
~~ Sresh—a certified Paint—that has every bit of life in it. 

t’s such ,ood Paint that I sell it on six months’ time— 

No other Paint concern in the world ever sold paint on time until I 
started. 

Maybe their paint wouldn’t stand it—I don’t know—but anyway, 
they never sold it that way. 


I AM THE PAINT MAN. 


resh Paint Talks 


By O. L. Chase 


—And Two Gallons Free to You to Prove 
All the Claims Made in 


This Talk 


—And to test my Paint I allow any customer to use two full gallons 
out of any six-gallon order or over, and then if he is not satisfied that all 
of my claims are true, and that my Paint is the most elastic, springy paint 
under the brush, iooks the best, and is the best, he can send back the 
balance of the order, and the two gallons will not cost him a penny. 


Why You Should Order Now for 
Spring 


There's a limit to my manufacturing capacity— 

On account of making paint to order, | am not able to make up a 
gallon of paint in advance of the big Spring season, which places me in 
a position every Spring where I have to send back orders, being unable 
to supply the demand, 

my gallons is a lot of paint to make in a day. 

y orders run larger than that— 

I'm telling you this because I have an advance-order plan which 
will enable you to get paint in the Spring months just the week you want 
to use it. 

I number these advance orders, place them on file in my office, with 
space and material reserved in my factory to make up these orders during 
the week they are wanted, and these come ahead of all orders taken 
later in the painting season, 

So if you want to insure yourself getting my made-to-order fresh 
paint at a certain time next Spring, write for my Advance-Order Blank, 
and my beautiful Paint Book just off the press, which tells all about 
fresh and made-to-order Paint and gives you a large collection of good 
sized color-cards to select from—select the paint you want—send me an 
advance order, subject to cancellation within thirty days from the time 
oe paint is to be delivered, and subject to a change of color if you 

esire. 

I will acknowledge this order, and register it up, and guarantee to 
furnish you the Paint on my “Two gallons—free trial—six months to 


pay”’ 


filled 
This will insure you getting fresh paint just when you want it, on 6 
months’ time. 
And let me tell you—over half the capacity of my factory is already 
sold out for next spring, so you should write me at once, if you want to 
take advantage of this advance-order offer. 


las 
Re date of payment will be six months from the time the order is 


Fight Years Guarantee 


I give an officially signed, iron-clad Guarantee for eight years on my 
made-to-order fresh Paint. 

This is the longest and most liberal Guarantee ever given by a Paint 
Manufacturer—and back of this guarantee stands my $50,000 Bond. 

All in all, my paint proposition is the greatest one ever put on the 
market, and you should get my literature at once. 

For a postal card with your name and address I will send you my 
beautiful Paint Book—my little Instruction Book, entitled “This Little 
Book Tells How to Paint,” copy of my Eight-Year Guarantee, and my 


Advance-Order Blanks. 
(oO 4 The Paint 
nH Man 


Write at once. 
609 C Locust St. . St. Louis, Mo. 























Warm floors 


Children can play on the floors; 
by the windows, in corners, 
anywhere and everywhere, in 
homes warmed by 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


With old-fashioned heating methods the 
cold air currents cross the floor of the 
room to the hot air register, stove or 
fireplace, making unpleasant or danger- 
ous drafts. 


In steam and hot water warming, the 
heat is made to steadily circulate day 
and night through every inch of the 
piping and hollow radiators, placed to 
arrest and genially warm the cold air 
as it enters at doors and windows — all 
cold drafts are thus prevented. 

Feel and labor-savings pay for the outfit — which out- 
lasts the building. Put in OLD buildings—farm or 
city — without disturbing occupants or partitions, or 
removing present heating methods until ready to start 
fire in the new. Inquiries stating size and kind of build- 
ing you wish to heat are very welcome, Sales branches 
and warehouses throughout United States and Europe. 
Six cold months ahead — write TODAY. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Brace dace = 


MAKE YOURSELF TALLER— 








Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the shoe"’ 

increase Height, Arch 
the Instep, Make Bet- 
ter Fitting Shoes, 

—_— move Jar in Walking. 
Indorsed vy physicians. Simply placed in the heel, felt down. Don’t 
require larger in. 2c; in. 35c; 1 in. 50c per b 
At shoe and Send name, size shoe, height desired, and 
dep’t stores. 2c. stamp for ir_om ten days’ trial. 
GILBERT MFG. CO., 25 Bim St., Rochester, N. Y. 













Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & OO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 
Brancn Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 














25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
463 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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Men and boys wanted to learn PLUMBING TRADE, 
pays $5 day after completing course of practical in- 
struction at home or in our schools. Graduates admitted 
to Union and Master Plumbers Association. Positions 
secured. COYNE BROS. CO. PLUMBING SCHOOLS, 
239 10th Avenue, New York, St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, O, 
Free catalog. 



















y 
leading magazine 
wants new material. The 
supply does not nearly satisfy the de- 
mand. We train by mail for any branch 
of magazineand newspaper writing. Just as 
easy as A BC. Write to-day for particuiars, 
Sprague Correspondence Schoo! of Journalism 

258 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 





















Made os ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an i/lustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 

asers wishing to economise. 


eh 
Hither of the two styles here ii- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25 
FREE—Onur elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfacti d. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free 


Bastian Bros., 21Y So. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Only five years ago the establishment now known as the Decauville Automobile Company was founded. Within that 
brief time the rapidly increasing business has outgrown its modest quarters, expanded into three large branches, and now 
An immense building has been in process of building for many months, and will be 
formally opened to the automobile public on January Ist. With every modern 
appliance, this will be the largest and best equipped garage in the world. 
It is especially urged that all persons interested in the broad subject 
Automobile” take time to look over this great organization. 


demands even greater facilities. 





“The 








Visitors from out of town 


during Show Week 











whether intending purchasers 9 te will find here an interesting and instructive 
t 


display of all that pertains to the automobile, a genuine automobile exposition. 








‘2 : - f : “That Steel Pan” 


5 i — ce Y _— { “That Live Axle” 


“That Decauville 
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i} : because 
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the varying demands of the whole 


Public, this new garage has been made 


York headquarters of the Franklin, 


V., and English Daimler Cars, in addition "That 


A large variety of these cars is always on hand 


To meet 
Ameri an 
the New 
C.%. & 
Decauville Car." 
for inspection and demonstration, as well as a complete stock of 





parts and attachments. 





Don’t fail to visit the largest and most 
complete garage in the world 





An eminently successful business organization, a complement of cars of 


demonstrated mechanical superiority, an enormous line of accessories 


and specialties, the largest and most complete garage and repair shop 
in existence—these all combine to make this new establishment the auto- 


mobile centre of the world. If you can’t come, write for. catalogues. 


DECAUVILLE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, New York 











Decauville 
Franklin 
Galois Tire 


AGENTS FOR 


.G. & V. 
English Daimler 
DA C Auto Specialties 


























BAC 


Applied to 


SOFTWOOD FLOORS 


makes them look like fine Hard- 
wood. 


It dries with a beautiful 
lustre and retains its brilli ancy 
through wear and tear right 
down to the wood. 
Use JAP- A-LAC and discard 
your oid, unsanitary carpets. 
JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve 
colors, and Natural or Clear. 
It is a stain and varnish com- 
bined, and rejuvenates every- 
thing about the home. 
‘**You can do the work yourself.” 





Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover cost of 
mailing, and the name of your dealer, we will 
send, FREE OF CHARGE, to ¢ 
the United States, a 44 pint can « 7 
LAC, together with interesting booklet and 
color card. , 











Ask your dealer or 











a and competent instructors. Takes spare time 
nly. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, College. 


Prepares for practice. Will better 
W your condition and prospects in 
business. Students and graduates 


everywhere. Full particulars and 


at special offer free. 


The Sprague Correspondence 


The original school. Instruction by mail adapted to 
Study: every one. Recognized by courts and educators. Expe- 






Schoo! of Law 
453 Majestic Bidg. 
Detrvit, Mich. 


The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you ina 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of 
men and women make good 
money raising chicks for early 
market. Why not you? Write 
for free catalogue. 

STAHL, Quincy, Hl. 














$12.80 
GEO. H. 














t Makaroff Genuine 
¥ Russian Cigarets 


if you want to know tle limit of 
cigaret enjoyment. $1.00 to $6.00 
per hundred. Two samples each of 
15 styles, $1.00, postpaid, the $1.00 
to be credited on first regular order. 

Russian Tea—1.00, 1.20, 1.50, 2.50 
& 5.00 1b, —original 4 and 44 |b. pack- 
“, joe be. ree for ae 

ANiA MA 


8611 The F Fine Arts bldg, ‘Chics ‘0 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U. 8, We Have Anything That's in Print. 
Our FREE Catalogue iucludes Plays, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, Hand-books, Games, Boys and Girls Stories, ae. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 901 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Profit in Watchmaking ‘“iri"huer” 























Fifty miilion time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Accurate time necessity in the business world, We teach 
bd atchmaking by ¢ opyrighted Chart System. Positions 
‘or graduates, It’s time to write us. Dept, 16. 





The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 





Old Darkey Sten or Preacher wears. (White or 


brown) Whiskers 2 Duras Cork 10c. Carmine for Lips 

< lée. Large Spec tac lee 2 5c. Entire Outfit $1.10. Send de 
Stamp for Catalogue of Flava, Wigs, Make-Up Material, 

“Dh and Magic Tricks. “Art of Making Up” free with Catalogue. 


B, TRADEMORE CO., TOLEDO, O. 


"\ Print Your Own Cards 
« circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for cata- 
logue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc, 
THE PRESS CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


KK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 














Editorial Bulletin 


The Annual Review Number 


HE principal feature of next week’s COLLIER’S will be a review of the 
past year’s contribution to the history of the world. In the United 
States, the year has been memorable for a revolt against the commer- 

The “Captain of Industry” has been reduced to a 

The insurance financier and the political boss have 











cial standard of success. 
somewhat lower pedestal. 
suffered together. Under the lead of the President a great battle has begun 
for the control of the national railroad system. Abroad, 
always rank as one of the mountain peaks of history. 

battles ever fought by land and sea, and perhaps the greatest that ever will be 
fought, for the world has shown that it is tired of war. It saw for the first 
time, peace between two Old World powers restored through the intervention 
It saw despotism overthrown in Russia, and an 
The review 


the year 1905 will 
It saw the greatest 


of an American President. 
ancient crown restored after more than five centuries in Norway. 
will be illustrated with reproductions of the best photographs that have appeared 
in COLLIER’S during the year, as well as with sketches by E. W. Kemble. 


Stories by Tolstoy and Kipling 


F late COLLIER’S fiction has been practically all from the pens of American 
authors. This is as it should be; 
other lands whose work must find a place occasion- 
ally in these pages, if we are to be consistent in our 
In this number, there- 


yet there are certain noted writers in 


endeavors to print the best. 
fore, we publish a story by Leo Tolstoy, the great 
Russian novelist and philosopher, and within a few 
weeks we shall print a story by Rudyard Kipling. 
“Prayer” is the first bit of short fiction that Tolstoy 
has written for many years. Of late he has been too 
deeply engaged in his labors to promote social reform 
and in his endeavors to secure peace on earth and 
good-will toward men,—especially Russians,—to de- 
vote any time to story writing. 
“ Prayer” deals with the emo- 
tions and suffering of a young 
fnother upon the death of her child,—but the master has 
treated his theme in so skilful and sympathetic a man- 
ner that his narrative, like prayer, brings consolation, 
hope, and humility. Of Mr. Kipling’s story we can tell 
but little, except that it is promised for publication in 
January. The author has said that his tale shall not 
treat of machinery or of the adventures of that dialectic 
and thoroughly entertaining British sailorman, Pyecroft. 
And so, with these negative assurances, our readers are 
as much in Mr. Kipling’s confidence as we are ourselves. 


The Automobile Number 


WO more important features of the January issues will be the announce- 
ment of the winning story in the September-to-December $1,000 contest, 
in the Fiction Number; and the Automobile Number, dated January 20. This 
number will have a cover of special and appropriate design, and in addition to 
the regular departments, fiction, etc., will contain much of interest about auto- 
mobiles,—not dry, technical or conventional matter, but short and interesting 
articles intended to appeal particularly to those who do not own motor cars and 
who think they have no interest in them. The automobile is too important 
a factor and evidence of modern progress for any one to lack interest in its 
development. Another feature, which has been crowded out of December, and 
may be counted on to appear in one of the early issues of January, is Mr. 
Adams’s fifth article in ‘““The Great American Fraud” series, entitled “ Preying 
on the Incurables,” and telling of the methods in vogue with the quacks to 
deceive those unfortunates who are suffering from consumption, cancer, epi- 
lepsy, rheumatism, and similar diseases. The article will be profusely illus- 
trated with sample advertisements reproduced directly from some of our leading 
daily papers. 





Leo Tolstoy 





Rudyard Kipling 


Big Injuns Drink Heap Peruna 


VERY now and then there crops up in the news of the day some brief 
item confirming statements that have been made in the pages of COLLIER’S 
about patent medicine evils. In the article on Peruna it was shown that the 
sale of that intoxicating compound to Indians had been forbidden by the Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, not many weeks ago, E. F. Dutcher, who conducts a 
general store at Muskrat, on the eastern edge of the Wind River Indian Res- 
ervation, Central Wyoming, was indicted for selling intoxicating patent medi- 
cines to some Arapahoe Indians. Dutcher was charged with selling five bottles 
of Peruna to Running Bear, Yellow Hind Leg, and Runs Medicine. It was 
further charged that the big chiefs drank the contents of the five bottles, and 
that this put them into the humor of carving one another with knives, thus 
creating a disturbance and demanding the services of a surgeon. The Indians 
subsequently testified that the medicine they had bought and consumed made 
their “legs wobbly like white man.” Running Bear could no longer run; 
Yellow Hind Leg found that his legs, of whatever color, interfered; and Runs 
Medicine belied his name entirely. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 


Collier’s offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between Decem- 
ber 1 and Marchi. This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. These authors will 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
request. Address Fiction Department, Collier's, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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So writes 
one of the 
biggest 
Wagon 
Makers 
in the 
world. 








$18500 


|}HAT monthly nightmare, the Trial 
| ZY Balance can be made easy there's 
no need of its dragging along for a 
week, delaying business, wasting 
time, Ninety-nine times out of 100 the cause 
is some little mistake in addition which the 
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Adding Machine 


would have prevented, because it is always 
accurate the first time. 

The Standard has less than half the parts 

is less than half the weight —less than one- 
quarter the keys, and sells at $185.00, less 
than half the price formerly asked for Adding 
Machines that print their work. 

Our Simple Keyboard explains it all— 
only 19 keys— just ten figure keys—1-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-O—as compared with a confusing, 
mistake-breeding bank of keys on theold kinds, 


The Standard Must Sell Itself 
Now just try the machine—that's all we ask, 
and there's not the slightest obligation to buy. 
If the machine will pay for itself and earn tcady 
profits for you afterward, you'll take it, won t 
you? Well, just put the machine in operation 
in your own office and figure it out on its per- 
formance. Then say "I'll buy" or "Don't 
want it" — whichever economy dictates. 
This coupon for your convenience. 


The Standard Adding Machine Co. 
426 Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


This « Wa, for the signature of e 
With the distina understanding tha 

no rng re gay sort, I will test a Standar 
a io. in actual operation as apphed 


Please send me or book, *The Standard Way." 


Name 
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TERMS: 
$15.00wn- 


$7per monty 






OTHER QUALITIES 
OF SAME SIZE AS 
Low as $60. 






Upon request will send, subject to examination, prepaid 
'g carat diamond set in mounting like cut or any standard 
14-kt. solid = mounting. If ring proves satisfactory 


pay agent $14 f you prefer goods sent by mail! or at 

| | first writing show you mean bosiness, send $14 with order 

$1347 No. R5 shows Diamonds from $6.50 to 
1.347, , also Ti and othe h It's FREE, 


Ho bet L (-}osen HIGH-CLASS 


JEWELRY 
Crepit House 

213 (R5) STATE oh CHICAGO 
Established 185” Responsibilit $250,000.00 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK = - EEPER 
lof you in 6 wee r $3 or RETURN 
MONEY t in POSIT IQNS., too 
| FREE! WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 


‘The te School of Art 

















900 a Ave. (Cor. rt St.) Drawing and painting from life, 
st f ad the cast. Lilustration, Composition Fecchers, CuaRces 
Aver Ware, Life Clases. Howsnn Cuseoten Cunisty, Illus 
trat Grores H. Marrnews, Architecture 





No attorney's fee 
until patent is 
wanes Write for 


PATENTS tilowed, Write 


PRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg | Washington, D.C. 








methods for ‘home cur 


vou STAMMER 





















Ineubators, Broodersand Poultry Supplies used on Gov- 
ernment Poultry Farms and by most successful Poul- 
trymen, Instractive book for Poulirymen FREE. 
CORNELL INCUBATOR MPG. COMPANY 
Write to-day. Box S1A, Ithaca, N.Y. Catalogue free 


my GOOD yet EASY, If dealer a t’ v 
J send his name,we lj send it pr Hike 
} Play-knowit-then send ie arta cards. Ideal 


appropriate-always pleases. Send Sve NOW for Mik yl 7 
| also for names of probable buyers. He tyee tak 2238 Warren A 
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Healthy, Happy and Hearty 

The health of your children cannot be too care- 
fully guarded. 

Happy, sturdy boys and girls are the results of 
the proper choice of food. 

Thousands of parents have wisely selected Petti- 
john—the foundation of true health. 

Deliciously good—children love it. 


~ 





EXHAUSTIBLE? ’ 
- HOT. 


l the hot water you want, whenever, wherever 
you want it, with no more trouble than turning your faucet, and 
with less expense than the ordinary gas or cold water back. 
The MONARCH Automatic Instantaneous Water Heater can 
be installed in any Building where there is water piping, and natu- 
artificial or gasoline gas supply. The 
day of its installation marks the end of cold 
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WATER 





or tepid water when you want Hof. 

The MONARCH does not give 
vou stale water from a reservoir, but 
fresh hot water from the cold water 
pipes. The Heater heats as the 
water runs. 

When you shut off the water, you 
shut off the gas, and the expense with 
it. If you only want a pint of hot 
water, that’s all you pay for. How 
unlike ordinary water backs where you 
pay for keeping Aot a tub full all the 
while, when you only use a cupful 
once in a while. 

The MONARCH heats a hun- 
dred gallons of water for ten cents 
with ordinary artificial gas (at $1.00 
per thousand) and a pint in proportien. 


MONARCH Heaters go in the basement. Can be 
connected in a few hours and easily adjusted. Every 
possible requirement is provided for in dozens of 
models. We have smaller models for kitchen or 
bathroom only. Immensely convenient, extraordi- 
narily economical —household necessity. 

Guaranteed for one year. Look for the Lion's 

head-beware of unsatisfactory, expense-run- 
ning substitutes. 
Send for our free book «Home Comforts.” 
Today of particulars mere 
It tells you explicitly, simply, just how every 
statement we've made is but a mild claim fora 
heating invention that'll make easier all the hot 
water work you < and make possible other 
work that you can't do without a Monarch, 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 
1318 River Avenue, No. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If you receive an Osborne Art Cal- 
endar for 1906, you may besure the 
sender has given you the best that 
money and taste could command. 


Osborne art calendars are not mere calen- 
dars; the pictures on them are not mere 
pictures, but actual works of the fine arts 
—high-class reproductions from originals 
by representative American and European 
painters, among whom are members of 
the Legion of Honor in France, exhibitors 
in the Paris Salon, Royal Academicians in 
Great Britain, and a number of National 
Academicians in America. 
ANNUAL ARTISTS’ COMPETITION 

For the purpose of stimulating the painting of pictures in which 

artistic excellence is applied to subjects of wide and fundamental 


human interest, The Osborne Company offers $3000 in annual 


prizes, which are awarded by a jury of well-known art critics for the 
best calendar subjects in each of several classes. The prize-winners 


for 1905 all appear in Osborne Art Calendars for 1906 


issued for business 
elects his subject with 





While calendars are necessaril 





reasons, yet the advertiser who,s 





jiscrimination is performing a di: public service — 
disseminating a knowledge of good art in a way that 
was impossible before the development of color-pho- 
tography and its application in the colortype process. 
This process, which reproduces paintings in color with 


all the qualities of the original retained, is doing for art 





what the invention of movable types did for literature— 
press at the service of the artist, ex- 





Awarded $1 ' tends the influence of painting beyond the limitations of 
Radee of pss gallery and museum into the daily life of the millions, 
bes, © ad yiving the artist a great public slime like that enjoyed 





heretofore only by the author 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY:‘NEW YORK 


Hubert, West and Washington Streets 


Copyright, 1899-1900-1-3-4-5, by The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
There’s fascination in the feel 
of Congress Cards 
Smooth and fine as an ivory wafer, 
and so full of snap and life, a player 
has only to run a pack through his 
fingers to realize the magnetic play- 

ing qualities of 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges.) 














» miniature art gems, exqui- 
sitely printed in rich colors and so va- 
ried in design as to harmonize with any 
plan of entertainment or decoration. 
faces are clearly printed; the 









» and beautifully finished, 
Congress Cards have a “go” that gets 
into the game. 

So play with them—then you'll know. 
Let us send you samples (single cards) free. 


Over 100 designs to choose from—all in 
gold and rich colors—including 












Pictorial Series— Reproductions of original pictures, 
All letters of the alphabet? 
Set pattern designs. White margins. 


Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. 
Illustrations and Sample Card free. 

best of card games, in which skill 
Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist 
Trays—t12-Tray set $5.00; 
course of Whist Lessons free with each set. 





Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining 
with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 104 
pages, cach, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Vest 








, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, 
Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, 
§ cents; cloth, 10 cents, 


Dept.29, The U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati,U.5.A. 












“Bicycle Playin 
' Fin 
, or send 25 cts. a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 
































distinct. Perfect in 





extra fine set $10.00, 3 months’ 





Cinch or High Five, Hearts, 





Cards.” Popular price—vconventional 
ling and wearing qualities. Sold by 
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MERICAN CORRUPTION IS INNOCENT compared _ to 


subtler forms that prevail elsewhere. It is innocent 
comparatively, because it is gross and obvious, and is 

readily condemned when exposed, and has nothing in it 

to appeal to men ol better nature and training A vice 

so coarse as crude greed, mere venality, has no chance of really 
obtaining possession of a nation. What corrupts a monarchy ts 
more insidious Germany is orderly and ethcient, but every 
man’s mind and ideals, however refined his nature, 

CHEERFUL are affected by the prestige of the army, by the 


vlamour of the court, the power of the Emperor, the 
station of the aristocracy Ihe wisest men in Germany have 
their souls partly shackled by these influences Elusive class 


standards can take freedom from a quality of mind that would 
to a bribe so gross as money dishonestly obtained. 


taint 


never yield 
In England and 


have 


monarchies also there is some 
task of 


easy compared to re- 


most other 


of what we described rhe ridding our country 


of an evil so flagrantly recognizable is 


moving evil in plausible masquerade of distinction and superiority. 


NTHUSIASM WARMS. It cheers the drooping heart. ‘*En- 
says Bishop WarBuRTON, “is that temper of the 
imagination has got the better of th 

article on Mr 


that the 
edited by the 


thusiasm,”’ 
mind in which the judg- 


nt.’ We think few will deny ROOSE- 


the December number of a_ periodical 


I lent’s learned and philosophic friend, Dr. ALBERT SHaAw, 
i example of this quality known as enthusiasm It is no 
hearted approval, as from man to man. It is a_ tribute 
hero, unstinted, generous, grand; and heroes human nature 
necds and ever craves. This article is a history of THEopDorR: 
RoosEVELT as seen from the year 2050. It includes his presi- 
dency of Harvard for nearly eight years from tg1to, and what 
it calls his second term, from 1917 It attributes universal 
peace to him, and the purification of America, and it says he 
was less a _ party President than any man save 
PRESIDENT wacuinctTon JAMES MONROE, you see, is out of it. 
POSTERITY : 
Mr. RoosEve_t is the author of “‘great philosopht 
works’’ on law, among other things, ‘‘which have since become 
the ideals of people’s governments throughout the world ‘*The 
principle that the right of the many (the government) is the 
duty of the individual (the citizen) sprang into force as a fegult 
of the wide dissemination of the ideals and sentiments of Rooss- 
VELT on citizenship.”’ That certainly makes it advisable to write 
anew our history Phe irticle also quotes many ‘“‘epigrams’’ 
from his works, suct as “We must see that each is given a 
square deal, because he is entitled to no more and should 
receive no Ss, d it alleges that his “precepts on duty 
int patriotism 1 that immorta oration at Paris’’ form ‘‘a 
liscourse equaled in the history of American oratory only by 
LINCOLN memorable address on the _ battlefield of Gettys 
burg.’" Danizt WEBSTER nowhere Altogether we should say 
that the article in no wist erred on the side of s epticism or 
; eserve 
f ‘as ROOSEVELT HAS DONE MUCH to establish uncon- 
LV ventional thinking America In theory a rather extreme 
part man hims lf. his exampic has helped men to extricate 
themselves from slavery to party His freedom from restraints 
of method and manner has sometimes run into freedom from 
ust mits and obligations, but in the main it has taught 
people to look with freshness and independence on what lies 
before them He has used the American ra¢y directness and 
carelessness of form, not with LIncoLn’s genius, but with a 
popular vigor and protusion that nave made the 
OWN xample carry far History probably will be good 
NION : . ‘ 
to hin It w find in him a type, easily made 
nteresting t tne magination here wiil perhaps some day 
he 1 great biogra written of him, by a man too full of 
the I t t Ss ling to make his work a silly over- 
est ite but vet a 1 whose talent for portraiture shall fix 
for the world an ndividual of unmistakable flavor, volume, 
mé ess. and useé Since Lincotn no President has had so 
r t quality that excites the interest of the mass, 
here and in other lands, and combines with it approval from the 
well-informed, independent, and judicious CLEVELAND may or 
may |! oom larger in the end; on that question we hazard no 


















opinion; but Mr. RoosgEveELrT is fairly certain to stand before pos- 
as one of the most interesting and clearly marked of all 
held 
five, 
WASHINGTON, 


terity 
the Presidents except the men of real 
that and they perhaps are not 
which 


greatness who have 
than four or 
taste, from 
LINCOLN, 


office, more 
according to 


Jac KSON, 


may be selected, 
JEFFERSON, MADISON, 
President—GRANT. 


ADAMS, and—though 


not as a 
DISTRICT 


his place. His 


ATTORNEY is a man utterly 


after a 


YOSTON’S NEW 

unfit to hold 
honorable test, 
cordial an indorsement Association 
Every lawyer of any standing in the city was 
District Attorney SUGHRUE. His 
lesson of eternal vigilance as a 
SUGHRUE did not 
speaker men- 


long and 
both 


opponent, 


had received the nominations of parties 


and as as the Bar knew 
draw. 

of the 
merely the old 
democratic government. Mr. 
speech. No Republican or Democratic 
Not a dollar of the sum spent for campaign lit- 
His victory was taken 


how to 
in favor 
taught 
condition of 


re-election of 
defeat 


make a 
him. 
erature was 


tioned 
devoted to his re-election. 
Meantime, his opponent, a cheap demagogue, was 


He is a good speaker of his kind, and he talked 


as assured. 


up and doing. 


everywhere and promised everything. He _ charged 

: . ~Pon S hinting , THE CASE 
all sorts of corruption against the District Attor- 

=. we OF MORAN 
ney’s office and Mr. SuGuHRuE, and, as nobody an- 
swered, thousands believed Moran’s reckless falsehoods. He 
had incidental help from a_ sensational crime—the notorious 


dress-suit-case murder—which gave him a chance to promise an 
end to the conditions that frequent, and 
enlist the clergy in his publish their 
They are not always very wise. But 
his main card was the Like Hearst in New York, he 
assumed the guise of a reformer and used the movement against 


made such crimes 


thus to cause, and to 
indorsements broadcast. 
bosses. 


machines. ‘‘New York needs JEROME, St. Louis needed Fo uk, 
Illinois needs DENEEN, and Boston needs me. Down with every 
boss.’’ Such was his slogan, and, nobody thinking he had a 
chance, he won. Had the town realized that a serious fight 
was on, he would have been overwhelmed. 

OTHING MORE CONFUSED than the Chicago traction 


situation was ever seen on earth. Mayor DuNNE has been 
in a constant squabble with the Council since his election, with 
the consequence that the ‘immediate’? municipal 
ownership is now the topic of charge and countercharge. Each 


tunnel under the river, 


failure of 


week brings some new aspect, and the 


the proposed change to electricity, subway plans, and a_hun- 
dred other complications are weaved into the fundamental 
question. The most general divisions on the subject, however, 


now are three. Mayor Dunne favored a contract plan, drawn 
up by Tom Jounson of Cleveland, by which a new 

any shoul ye Organized, to get control of CHICAGO 
company should | g ; s TRACTION 


franchises as rapidly as the law allows, and turn them 
over to the city. The soundest members of all parties favored 
that plan, but the extrem- radicals and the extreme conservatives 


have apparently defeated it for the present, leaving two other 


propositions as at present most likely to be submitted to the 
people in the spring. One is the acceptance of the street 
railways’ terms, or, in other words, a plan like the tentative 


ordinance of the last campaign, only extended to all the 
The other is the city’s purchase of fran- 

Certainly the cause of municipal owner- 
ago. 


traction companies. 
chises as they expire. 
ship is no further advanced than it was a year 
HE ADIEUS OF LAWSON to his notable contribution to cur- 


records are worth a moment’s pause, for reflection on 
his role as critic of the 


rent 
the man and time. The series, in our 
opinion, has done much more good than harm. The fact that 
it ends so much sooner than was recently announced, shows. that 
the public have not gone mad about it, perhaps even are a trifle 
tired of it; and on the other hand the insurance in- 
their present state of thoroughness, 
Lawson, and testify to the use- 
fulness of his exposures. He is part of the present awakening, 
however far from ideal his own methods of conducting business 
may be deemed. Mr. Dootry says that Mr. Lawson has used a 
burglar as the burglar alarm, which is just and witty, but the 
burglar dd give warning to the public, albeit without abandoning 


rectioati i FRENZY'S 
vestigations, in FAREWELI 


are due in part to 























his profession, as recent performances in copper dramatically 
illustrate. Our own feelings have gone up and down about, 
Lawson, according to the chances of our mood and the inequal- 
icies of his contribution, but now at the end we are able to say, 
with no hesitation, of ‘‘Frenzied Finance,’’ that we are decidedly 
glad the essentially if not literally veracious historical romance 
was given to the world. In the volume, just published, the dedi- 
cation, with characteristic crudeness, but also brightness, of color, 
is to Penitence and Punishment. ‘‘The gaining of vast wealth 
is not worth the sacrifice of manhood,’’ says the dedication, and, 






perhaps with a smile about consistency, we may well be eager in 
accord, ‘*Poverty and ab&Stinence with honor are better worth 
having than millions and luxury at the cost of candor and recti- 
tude.’’ Yes, Mr. Lawson, yes, indeed. But your performances 
in the market lately, as always, make us doubt gravely whether 
several hundred thousand policy-holders would do well to put the 
conduct of the Mutual Life Insurance Company into your hands. 
Mr. Lawson’s promises with regard to what he would do to the 
Mutual, should he gain possession of it, are conservative, but his 
vocabulary is amply sufficient to justify any change that might 
happen to his plans when he once had his hand on an accumula- 

ASE tion of money so easily to be used as a club on the heads of 

RAN his enemies in the market, and a staff and consolation to his 
own public-saving enterprises. 


R. ROOT’S RECOMMENDATIONS for creating a consular 

service, in place of the present American system of using 
the offices to pay party debts, are too obviously right to need 
the support of argument. The conscienceless barter of consular 
positions for partisan activity, regardless of original qualifica- 
tions or of experience in the service, has been one of the most 
inexcusable manifestations of the spoils-for-the-victor theory of 
government, now happily dying before some dawning idea of duty 
to the people. In executing this needed change, no better man 
than Secretary Roor could be imagined. His work 
in the War Department showed his gift for organ- 
ization, and now that he is in the Department 
of State his capacious mind will doubtless devote itself with 
exceptional intensity to the execution of other Titanic tasks. 
The consular service is apt material on which to start, and 
probably before his term is over he will have established a stand- 
ard which his successors will be compelled to follow. An ar- 
ticle published elswhere in this issue describes the means by 
which the change is to be brought about, and all of them are admi- 
rable. Some clinging to the old system may be expected from those 
whose proS-ssion is living on the public treasury, but it will 


AMERICAN 
CONSULS 


hardly be effective. 


.GO EN ARE PROUD of shortcomings or ignorance rather than 
1ON of their virtue. They are proud often especially of any fail- 
ure in appreciation, We believe Uncle Jok Cannon, for ex- 
ample, pats himself enthusiastically on the back for his deadness 
to beauty and the opposition he has put forth to every meas- 
ure intended to improve the opportunities of art development 
in America. A painter writes to us as follows: “‘Can you not 
use a little force in helping to abolish the duty on works of 
art? The dealer is absolutely the only one benefited 
by the present state of affairs. We professional 
artists have been trying for years to get this insult- 
ing disgrace done away with, only to be told by the densely 
stupid Cannon and his ilk that they know what is good for 
us: they who can not tell WHistLeR from the cover of a hand- 
kerchief box, and are proud of it.’’ We have never seen Mr. 
CANNON tested on WuisTLER and the handkerchief box, but his 
whole career gives plausibility to the outbreak of our artist 
correspondent. He will probably be ringleader in opposing the 
removal of the art tax during the approaching session. 


PRIDE IN 
'GNORANCE 


-Y’S HE PRECEDING EDITORIAL leaves us in the frame of mind 
Bil for composing a little treatise on pride in its more general 


aspects. It has several meanings, one of which is allied to the 
sense of what is proper, decent, or becoming; but 
“ we are now speaking of it in the ordinary signifi- 
cance of self-appreciation. It seems to us among the 
meanest of the vices. No man whose feelings have either deli- 
cacy or depth; who is impressed by the size of a mountain, 
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the wonderfulness of life, the mystery of death, or the beauty of 
the ocean; who has any imagination, ar.y poetry, any higher reason, 


can have this petty rejoicing in himse.f. His own littleness must 
be clear to a man who has any mind ‘or bigness. Some men lack 
charity, love, or sympathy, and call themselves exclusive. Some 
are squeamish or fastidious, and boast of their refinement. The 


densest attribute their ‘jocular impulses to a superior gift in 
humor. Men are proud of their arrogance, their money, their 
ancestors, their offices, their alliances, the limits of their experi 
ence or appreciation; always, or nearly always, of some blemish; 
so naturally pride is most abundant in those whose cargo of 


nobility or comprehension is the least. 


darted OF CRUELTY inflicted by college students on se- 
lected victims of their number appear in the press with dis- 
gusting frequency. One would think a youth who was interested 
in the endurance of physical hardship might go off and exhibit 
it himself instead of combining with a dozen of his fellows to 
torture some member of their college, as younger males are ac- 
customed to torture dogs or beetles. Analogous indications of 
student intelligence may be extracted from these expressions in a 
private letter from a theatrical manager in answer to a request for 
information about newspaper. accounts: *‘The students did cut up 
pretty roughly Saturday night. We cut the show down consid- 
erably, as they threw all kinds of things, programmes, 


etc., on the stage, the climax being just before we rang uke aes 
down, when one of them threw a small glass on to the 
stage. It struck one of the chorus girls in the forehead and 
cut quite a little gash, but, being a light glass, the blow was 
not such as to stagger her or anything of that kind. We 
thought it was then about time to close up, which we did. One 
of the students also took one of the automatic candy boxes off 
the back of the seat and threw it on the stage You know, 
these are quite weighty—I should say weighing a couple of 
pounds each—but, fortunately, this did not strike any one.’’ Why 
fortunately? The student’s joke was incomplete. His idea was 
to strike some one, and thus carry out his views of a diverting. 
incident. 

ERE IS AN EXERCISE in logic. A reader quotes from an 

editorial in which we said that a man who knowingly puts 
in office a stealing politician becomes constructively a thief him- 
self. He deems the reasoning correct, but asks our opinion of 
the corollary that the man who votes for a party that licenses 
saloons becomes constructively a bartender or saloon owner. In 
form the analogy is close. The only difference be- 
tween the two cases ¢s in substance. The impor- LOGse 


tant assumption in the first is that stealing is a 

sin, and also the most conspicuous, prevailing, and harmful 
sin in the political situation. In the second case the assump- 
tion is that selling liquor is as clearly and deeply sinful. A few 
of the Prohibitionists make this assumption, but the rest of us do 
not, and therefore the reasoning which is convincing to zealots 
lacks power over differently balanced minds. 


& Sa SPEAK AGREEABLY is to possess a power for pleasure 
and for good. Of two natures, that which actually contains 
the less gentleness or refinement may, by harmonious tones and 
properly trained delivery, appear in the finer light.” We suffer for 
lack of education in management of our voice, as surely as if 
we were deficient in the ordinary branches taught in 
schools. In American education nothing is neglected SS lp pt 
so completely as the voice. It is hardly realized that 
the impression of a personality is conveyed by tones as surely 
as by appearance, by carriage, or bye what one says. Of Anne 
Page we know that 

‘“‘Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low-—an excellent thing in woman.”’ 


Among our own acquaintanees we count few women who could 
thus be praised, and few men also whose voices are a source of 
pleasure. If the voice is trained early, beautiful speaking be- 
comes natural, and an instrument of charm is substituted for 
one of discord. It is not difficult All that is required is a 
standard of tones and enunciation. ‘hese things could then be 


taught as easily as spelling or arithmetic 
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HE anarchy in Kuassia has reached the stage of local declarations of in- 
a8 dependence and .e creation by mobs of riotous little republics. @ The 
insurance investigation has given a further view of the financial powers 

@ The Administration is urging Congress to provide 
for a reformed consular service. @ The agitation for the restriction of immi- 
gration is makin itsel’ felt in many directions. @ The Postmaster-General’s 
report shows thai the postal service conducts a greater business than that 
of any railroad cot pany in the world. @ Attorney-General Moody has sent 
all the United States Attorneys in railroad centres, directing the 
Many 


behind political bosses. 


orders to 
immediate prosecu’.on of every violation of the Elkins Anti-Rebate Law. 
indictments Lave been secured, both of railroads and shippers, including four- 


SAMUEL 
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E. MOFFETT 


revolted. @ The House has cut down the appropriation of $16,500,000, asked 
for by the Panama Canal Commission, to $11,000,000, and the Commission has 
come in for severe criticism from both parties in both branches of Congress. 
@ A renewed outbreak of hazing at the Naval Academy has led to the most 
rigorous measures to stamp out the practice. @ Edward Atkinson, the famous 
statistician and anti-Imperialist, died December 11. @ The Democratic candi- 
date for Mayor of Boston, John F. Fitzgerald, was elected December 12 by a 
plurality of 8,380 over Louis A. Frothingham, Republican and Citizens’ Union. 
The total vote was: Fitzgerald, 44,316; Frothingham, 35,936; Dewey (Inde- 
pendent Republican), 11,637, and Watson (Municipal Ownership), 515. @ The 
United Mine Workers’ Convention, in session at Shamokin, Pennsylvania, 





teen in Kaicos City, three in Chicago, and eight 
Court of App-als of the State 
boxes can 10" 
warranto procee 


the Republicans : 


An 


R USSIA seems to be Irifting daily nearer to the 


final crash. The Poles, who believe that 
they have the power to wrest their indepen- 
dence from the Czar, <:e restrained by fear of 


They would rather be self-governing 
a free Russia than subjects of a Prus- 
sianizing Kaiser. But considerations of 
prudence are not effective everywhere. In the 
Baltic Provinces the Lithuanians have formed a 
provisional government, proclaimed 4 republic at 
imprisoned or expelled the 
Russian officers. and attacked the landowners. 
Another republic has pro- 
claimed at Kharkoff, in the south. 


Germany. 
citizens of 
these 


their capital, Riga, 


been 


in Philadelphia. 
of New York has decided that 
Le opened on W. R. Hearst’s application, 
*s after the completion of the canvass. 
the House have voted for joint Statehood for Arizona and 
New Mexico, but a m‘nority of 65, headed by Mr. Tawney of Minnesota, has 


Empire 


@ The 
the ballot 
except on quo- 
@. The majority of 


. 
in 
property into securities and gold, to be sent 
abroad. The only salvation for the country was 
the overthrow of the autocracy by a Constituent 
Assembly, and this must be brought about by the 
extinction of the old régime’s last means of exist- 
ence—its revenue. 

This document was signed by the workmen's 
revolutionary organizations without consulting the 
League of Leagues.» It was drawn up so secretly 
that the police knew nothing of it until it appeared 
in the newspapers, whose editors rendered them- 
selves liable to fine and imprisonment by its publi- 


took a conciliatory position, appointing a committee to seek a conference with 
the operators with a view to arranging terms of employment after April 1. 
@ The Emperor of Korea has notified his special agent at Washington that his 
agreement with Japan is void because obtained under duress. 
vention between China and Japan requires Japan to evacuate Manchuria within 
eighteen months, and otherwise emphasizes China’s sovereignty in that region 


@ The new con- 


Dissolution 


with political machinery perfected by the experi- 
ments of a thousand years, may appreciate the size 
of M. Witte’s undertaking in trying under a stop 
watch to create an electoral system for an empire 
greater in area and population than the whole con- 
tinent of North America, and inhabited by a people 
that never held a general election before. 

Of course, the reactionists have tried to shake M. 
Witte’s position with the Czar, but thus far with- 
out success. They have lacked the resource they 
have always possessed before. Formerly, when 
the Emperor had his half-hearted fits of liberalism, 

it was easy to talk him out of them, 
because all he had to do was to 





The Government has had the great- 
est difficulty in sending troops to 
these revolts, partly on 
account of the lack of transporta- 
tion and partly because the soldiers 
themselves can not be trusted. The 


suppress 


army in Manchuria is so mutinous 
that General Linevitch can hardly 
keep it under a semblance of con- 
trol, and seditious telegrams have 
been exchanged between the sol- 
diers at Harbin and the strikers in 
European Russia over wires closed 
to Government messages. 

The audacity of the revolutionists 
December 16 in the 
Petersburg of a 


culminated on 
publication at St. 
manifesto from the united proleta- 


rian organizations, declaring the 








change his mind. If he chose to 
order the troops to shoot down the 
people, he could be sure that the 
order would be obeyed. Now he 
realizes that his policy is no longer 
a question of his personal will. He 
is floating on a current he is too 
weak to breast. Physical force, 
the last argument of governments, 
and the mainstay of the Romanoffs 
for three hundred years, is at last 
against him. Nevertheless, the de- 
fiance of the workmen goaded the 
Government into a show of vigor. 
It suppressed the papers that pub- 
lished the revolutionary manifesto, 
and arrested the editors and the 
principal labor leaders. The work- 
men promptly retorte-1 by proclaim- 








ordering 
taxes, and 


Government bankrupt, 


the people not to pay 


urging them to withdraw their 
deposits in gold from the savings = eepublie, 


banks and to refuse to accept any- 
thing but gold in payment of wages. 

The proclamation was framed on the model of an 
imperial state paper and issued on the authority of 
an ‘‘Invisible Government.’’ It accused the bu- 
reaucracy of bringing the country to ruin, squan- 
dering the taxes and the proceeds of foreign loans 
on railroads, soldiers, and warships, and leaving 
the people without schools or roads, while even 
army and navy could not be fed 


starvation. It said 


the men of the 
driven to revolt by 
been converting their 


und were 
that the rich had already 


THE 


CAPITAL OF A RUSSIAN 


Riga, the seat of government of the Baltic Provinces, where Lithuanian revolutionists proclaimed 
seized the fort commanding the harbor and made the Russian officers prisoners 


cation. It was a declaration of war, backed by a 
complete plan of campaign, including the election 
of a series of committees, each prepared to take up 
the work of the next one if its members should be 
arrested. 

With revolution thus in the air, the Government 
has been working desperately against time, prepar- 
ing the election law under which the first National 
Assembly is to be chosen, People who observe 
the difficulty of electing a Mayor of New York, 


“REPUBLIC” 


ing a general strike, and the Gov- 
ernment in retaliation invested the 
governors of provinces with almost 
dictatorial powers. 

A grimly humorous feature of 
the Russian collapse was the sol- 
emn announcement, on December 14, that the Turk- 
ish Ambassador at St. Petersburg was about to call 
the attention of the Czar’s Foreign Minister to the 
murderous strife, incited by Russian officials, be- 
tween the Armenians and the Tartars in the Cau- 
casus. This opportunity, and coming at the very 
time when a Russian warship was helping an inter- 
national fleet to coerce the Sultan into granting re- 
forms for Macedonia, must have brought a sardonic 
smile to the face of *‘Abdul the Damned.’’ 
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THE INSURANCE COLD WAVE 


HERE ARE SIGNS of a hard winter in insurance 

circles. The wage-rate for presidents, which 

came down in the Equitable from $100,000 to 
$80,000, has encountered in the Mutual the ap- 
palling shrinkage of over 66 per cent, falling off 
from Mr. McCurdy’s $150,000 a year to the 
pittance of $50,000 paid to the new president, 
Charles A. Peabody. The president of the Mutual 
now draws no more than the President of the 
United States. 

The chief interest in the Investigating Com- 
mittee’s work for the second week of December 
continued to centre around Mr. Thomas F. Ryan's 
purchase of the controlling interest in the Equita- 
ble. Mr. Ryan had explained the philanthropic 
motives that led him to make that purchase, and 
had told how Mr. Harriman had tried to balk his 
beneficent purpose, demanding half his stock, and 
threatening to use all his influence against him if 
the demand should be refused. This threat was 
understood to imply political as well as financial 
hostilities, including the use of the New York 
Legislature to injure the Ryan management. The 
exact pclitical leverage to be employed by Mr. 
Harriman, who did not hold any public office, was 
not described, but no description was necessary 
to make the public understand that it was to be 
exerted through the relations of Harriman and 
Odell. When Mr. Harriman took the stand on 
December 15, he admitted that he had proposed to 
share the Equitable burden with Mr. Ryan, and did 
not deny that he had threatened to use his influ- 
ence against the deal if he should be left out, but 
he explained that it was he who had been actuated 
by benevolent desires, and that his opposition to 
Mr. Ryan had been based on a fear lest he might 
be acting ‘‘for his own selfish purposes,’’ and not 
‘from a pure motive.’” Thus these two eminent 
philanthropists played at cross-purposes, each fail- 
ing to appreciate the other’s lofty altruism. Mr. 


To 


ENATOR LODGE has introduced a bill, under- 
S stood to be an Administration measure, which 

modestly purports to provide. for the ‘‘reor- 
ganization of the consular service.’’ In reality it 
provides for the creation of a consular service 
—a thing which does not now exist. Under the 
present arrangements consular appointments are 
political spoils—all the more hungrily scrambled 
for because of the fences built around the civil 

















NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
Representative in Congress from Ohio, and fiancé of Miss Roosevelt 
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service at home. Thanks to the stimulus to pride 
offered by the daily publica;ion of reports and to 
the native adaptability of the American mind, many 
consuls have done surprisingly good work in spite 
ot their mode of entry into office, their uncertainty 
of tenure, and the lack of any effective check 
on their actions. But many others have deeply 
discredited the reputation of America abroad, and 
the general tone and effciency of our consular 


Reform 
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CHARLES A. PEABODY 


Elected president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, December 13 


Harriman corrected the prevailing impression that 
he owed his political influence to the friendship of 
Mr. Odell. ‘‘I should think,’’ he said, ‘‘that Mr. 
Odell had political influence because of his rela- 
tions with me.’’ He told, too, how he had asked 
Governor Higgins and the late Speaker Nixon to 
keep him posted if anything should come up at 
Albany on which he would like a chance to be 
heard. Mr. Harriman’s testimony, and still more 


the 


system have fallen far short of the standard we 
have had a right to expect. 

The Lodge bill creates a permanent graded ser- 
vice, like the home civil service, with the lowest 
grade filled by examination and all the others by 
promotion. There are to be six classes of consuls- 
general at salaries ranging from $3,5c0 to $12,000 
each, and seven classes of consuls at from $2,000 to 
$5,000. Instead of appointing a man consul to 
Vladivostok, the President would appoint him a 
consul of the sixth class, and then assign him to 
any post of that class at which he happened to be 
needed. The bill further provides for five in- 
spectors of consulates, with the rank of consuls- 
general at large, who may be detailed to examine 
the workings of any consular office, and, if neces- 
sary, to suspend the incumbent and take temporary 
charge of his duties, just as a bank examiner takes 
charge of a suspended bank. 

Appointments to the service are to be made in 
the lowest grades upon an examination which, 
among other subjects, is to include at least one 
modern foreign language and ‘“‘the commercial 
resources and business of the United States, espe- 
cially with reference to the possibilities of increas- 
ing and extending the trade of the United States 
with foreign countries.’’ Vacancies in any of the 
higher grades are to be filled by promotion from 
the next two lower classes. Thus the consular 
service will furnish a career upon which a young 
man may enter with such assurance of safety and 
progress as he would have in entering the army 
or navy. A consul who takes an interest in his 
duties, and does useful work with credit and profit 
to his country, will not find himself suddenly 
evicted to enable a Congressman to pay his polit- 
ical debts. 

The Department of State has been trying for 
some time to make the best of the poor instruments 
at its command. It has established an efficiency 
record in which all the information attainable about 
the conduct of every consul is entered under his 
name. But it has ‘no machinery for collecting 
such information—it has to depend upon the ex- 
hibition made by the consul’s own reports, sup- 
plemented by such gossip as may drift in from 
American travelers. ‘‘Very scandalous condi- 


tions,’’ it is said, have sometimes existed for con- 


_tion than the great ones. 


‘“*Yankee 


his manner, gave the impression that the real 
of the great financial interests 


he represented uy 
the Ryan control of the Equitable might be still t 
come, 
The New York Life’s housecleaning committee, 
appointed by the board of trustees to mak« 


thorough disinfection of the company from the in 
side, held its first meeting on December 15, and 
retained John G. Milburn and William A. Keene: 
as counsel, employing at the same time two firms 
of expert accountants to go over the books. No 
accounting had been received from Andrew Hamil 
ton up to that time, the date at which President 
McCall had promised to assume the responsibility 


for the repayment of the money if Hamilton 
should fail to make proper explanations. 
The investigation of the small companies has 


shown that some of them are in a healthier condi- 
The Home Life, for in- 
stance, credits profits to 


ts policy-holders every 
year. But others have peculiarities of their own. 
For instance, it appears that President E. W. Scott, 
of the Provident Life, acquired the control of that 


company practically without any investment of his 
own at all. He paid $205,000 for a majority of the 
stock. Of this he borrowed $180,000 from the 
New York Security and Trust Company on thi 
recommendation of John A. McCall, and $20,00< 





of the remaining $25,000 was obtained through 
some agents from the Provident Life itself, with 
out security. Thus the company lifted Mr. Scott 
into its own proprietorship. 

The testimony of this witness showed that while 
the Republican committees were taking fortunes 
from the policy-holders of the insurance giants 
there was nothing too small for them to accept 
from the little companies. He told how the 
Provident Life had given the Republican National 
Committee $500 worth of salvation for the gold 
standard in 1go00, while the State Committee had 
not refused the humble gifts of $50 in 1903 and 
$100 in 1904. 


Consul” 


siderable periods without coming to the knowledge 
of the Department. Under the proposed inspection 
system every consulate would be inspected at least 
once in two years, and as much oftener as occasion 
might seem to demand. 

The Lodge bill proposes to take over the 
existing consular force, classifying the members 
approximately in accordance with the rank of their 
present offices, recruiting the service hereafter by 

















MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT 


Whose engagement to Mr. Longworth was announced, De 


the method already described If this should be 
come a law, it would take the consulates out of 


politics. The Administration has just announce 
the policy of giving a permanent tenure to fourth 
class postmasters, and Secretary Root has urged 
the establishment of a professional diplomatic ser 
vice. The accomplishment of ail these reforms 
would leave nothing to distract the minds of mem- 
bers of Congress from their legislative duties. 
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Rockefeller’s gentle hints 


The keepers on Mr. Rocke 


THE MUDDY STREAM OF IMMIGRATION 


ITH ALIENS SWARMING into the United States 
W at the rate of over a million a year the 
question of regulating immigration has 
forced itself upon the attention of Congress. The 
unnual report of the Commissioner of Immigration 
reveals abuses that call for radical treatment. 


Special Inspector Fishberg, who has been making 
investigations abroad, reports that the runners who 
drum up business for the steamship lines in Liver- 
pool and London dread the authorities at New 
York, but believe that Boston and Philadelphia 
are very easy. ‘‘In fact,’’ he observes, “every 
agent and runner I interviewed informed me that 
he could guarantee the admission of any alien af- 
flicted with trachoma if sent on one of the steamers 
of the American Line to Philadelphia. 

For such a guaranty an agent asked 








The house from which strangers are permitted to absent themselves 


lusion with steamer agents, who makes a business 
of patching up Syrian and Armenian emigrants 
afflicted with contagious eye diseases to enable 
them to get past the American inspection officers. 

The conclusion reached by this authority is that 
substantially all the immigration evils and dangers 
with which we are wrestling are brought upon us 
by the deliberate efforts of the transportation com- 
panies. “When steamship companies and their 
agents stop paying commissions to runners for emi- 
grants referred to them, individuals only by their 
own initiative will attempt to go to the United 
States, and most of those of the classes which we 
consider undesirable will remain at their native 
homes. ’”’ 

The general interest in this subject was illus- 
trated by the great National Conference on Immi- 


One of the guardians of Mr. Rockefeller’s privacy 


THE SCENE OF THE TROUBLE BETWEEN MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AND HIS NEIGHBORS OF THE POCANTICO HILLS 


feller’s great estate have been making themselves unpopular by their lavish use of firearms in the execution of the rule requiring all dogs visiting the premises without proper introductions to be shot 



















OUR GREATEST BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL CORTELYOU’S annual re- 
Pp port exhibits the United States postal ser- 
vice as a remarkable mixture of progress and 
stagnation. The operations of the Department are 
the most stupendous in the world. The esti- 
mated cost of the service for the next fiscal year is 
$193,209,970—more than the entire ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government as recently as 1886. 
There are 280,000 names on the postal payroll—a 
number exceeding the forces of all the other de- 
partments of the Government combined. There 
were 32,055 rural free delivery routes, costing 
$21,116,600, in operation at the end of June; this 
year’s appropriation for that work is $25,828,300, 
and the estimated cost for next year is $29,499,900. 
These are immense operations, They 
are, as Mr. Cortelyou says, “‘typical of 
our national growth,’’ and ‘‘indicate a 





an additional sovereign.”’ 

Germany tries to prevent the settle- 
ment of Russian immigrants within her 
borders, and at the same time she does 
not want to lose the profits on their 
shipment to America. 
problem by establishing “control sta- 
tions,’’ practically putting the immi- 


She solves the 


grants under arrest as soon as they 
cross her frontier, and keeping them in 
charge of the transportation companies 
and the police until they are safely 
stowed on a German ship westward 


bound Many of these people do not 
want to come to the United States. 
They may have planned to settle in 
England. That makes no difference. 


White Coolies for America 


**The agent sees very little commission 


in the sale of the ticket for London, 








wide diffusion of popular intelligence.’’ 
Unfortunately, the Postmaster-General, 
in his satisfaction with things as they 
are, underestimates the importance of 
the things that still remain undone. 


No Progress Wanted Yet 


“*It is believed,’’ he observes, com- 
placently, ‘‘that for the time being atten- 
tion can be more profitably devoted to 
an improvemen: of the service already 
established than to an immediate con- 
sideration of such questions as the 
reluction of rates of postage, a parcels 
post, postal savings depositories, a 
postal telegraph and telephone, and 
kindred subjects.’’ In other words, 
as we are behind every important coun- 
try in the world we should accept that 
position indefinitely rather than exert 








and besides this suspects that the emi- 
grant intends upon his arrival in Eng- 
land to embark on a vessel owned by Ligh 


one of the English or American com- 


panies The emigrant passing through 
Germany is considered the legitimate 
prey of the German st amship com- 


panies and their agents If the vic- 


tim protests that he wants to go to England or 


France. the agent informs him that he is a liar, and 


yrders him to buy steamer tickets at once. The 
lice back up the agent. Inspector Fishberg 


which he personally witnessed, in 


which a Polish family of husband, wife, two sons, 


ind two daughters had sold out all its property in 
Varsaw and scraped together money enough to 
carry it t England. [he agent refused to sell 
ti ts to Eng ind insisted that the fugitives 
must go to Ameri The police said: **Either go 
to New York or return to Poland.’’ The family 
was broken up: the wife and daughters had to 
go back to Poland, where they no longer had a 
home, and the husband and sons bought tickets to 
New York. This is declared to be a typical case. 

In Marseil] there is a doctor working in col- 





terrific 
yne breaking off unfinished with a dramatic appeal for +t 
to her aid. The “Azalea’’ reached 


the spot just in time to save the crew of the lightship, which sank soon after being taken in tow 


house tender “‘Azalea’’ and the gunboar ““Wasp”’ were sent 


THE LOST LIGHTSHIP 


if 


gale on December 10. She sent out wireless distress messages into the storm, the last 
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gration which met at New York on December 
6, 7, and 8, on the call of the National Civic 
Federation, with five hundred delegates in attend- 
ance. This meeting led to the organization of 
a permanent National Institute of Immigration, 
under the presidency of Mr. Broughton Branden- 
burg, for the collection and distribution of practical 
information on the matter. The views expressed 
by Mr. Brandenburg in CoLLIER’s, in November, 
1904, have met with general acceptance of late. 
His opinion that instead of depending for our 
security on the cruel and ineffective plan of turn- 
ing back the unfit from our gates we should have 
examinations for admission to the United States in 
the European home communities has been adopted 
by the President in his message and by the Na- 
tional Conference in its resolutions. 


No. 58, relieving the regular station boat at Nantucket Shoals, sprang a leak in a 


from anywhere.”’ The light 


ourselves in the attempt to catch up. 

The Post-Office Department was run 
in 1905 at a nominal loss of $14,572,- 
584.13; the deficit for 1906 is esti- 
mated at $14,441,116, and that for 1907 
at $11,636,706. There are four leaks, 
the stoppage of any one of which 
would turn this deficit into a sur- 
plus, These are the excessive payments to rail- 
roads for carrying the mails, the free transportation 
of nearly twenty million dollars’ worth of mail for 
other departments of the Government, the free 
rural delivery, and the transmission of second- 
class matter for less than the Government is com- 
pelled to pay the railroads for carrying it. Like 
most of his predecessors, Mr. Cortelyou is chiefly 
impressed with the last item, the one of most in- 
cidental benefit to the public, and least impressed 
with the first, the one in which retrenchment would 
be particularly desirable. And instead of proposing 
to develop the revenue-producing possibilities of 
the rural free delivery service, he actually intimates 
that it may be advisalile to restrict even such 
small business opportunities as previous orders in 
the interest of the exp*ess companies have left it. 
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Be LBRO TOLS7I6F 


‘* Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of , before ve 
ask Him."’—Matrt. vi. 8. o 
ty O, no, and no! It can not be... Doctor! 


Can’t you really do anything? Why are you 
all silent?’’ 

: Thus spoke a young mother coming out with 
sharp, resolute steps from the nursery where her three- 
year-old boy—her first and only one—was dying from 
water on the brain. 

Her husband and the doctor, who had been talking 
with lowered voice, became silent. The husband tim- 
idly approached her, tenderly touched her disheveled 
head with his hand, and gave a deep sigh. The doctor 
stood with bent head, indicating by his silence and 
stillness the hopelessness of the case. 

‘It can’t be helped,’’ said the husband; “‘it can't be 
helped, dear—’”’ 

‘Oh, don't say that, don’t say that!’’ she rebukingly 
exclaimed, as if resentfully, and quickly turned and 
went back to the nursery. 

The husband wished to detain her. 

‘Katia! Don't go—’’ 


Without answering, she glanced at him with , A 


her big, tired eyes and entered the nursery. 

The boy was lying on the nurse’s arm, with 
a white pillow put under his head. His eyes 
were open, but he was not looking with them. 
From his compressed little mouth there bub- 
bled foam. The nurse, with a severe, solemn 
countenance, was gazing somewhere beyond 
his face and did not move when the mother entered. 
When the mother came quite close to her and slipped 
her hand under the pillow to take the child, the nurse 
softly said: ‘‘He is passing !’’ and turned away from the 
mother. But the mother did not heed her, and witha 
deft, accustomed movement took the child into her 
arms. The boy’s long curly hair became entangled. 
She put it straight and looked into his face. 

‘No, Ican not,’’ she whispered, and with a quick but 
careful movement returned him to the nurse and went 
out of the room. 

It was the second week the child was _ ailing. 
Throughout the whole illness the mother several times 
a day had passed from despair to hope. During all this 
time she had hardly slept an hour and a half a day. 
All this while, several times a day, she repeatedly re- 
tired into her bedroom, placed herself in front of the 
big ikon of the Saviour in its gold setting, and prayed 
God to save her boy. The dark-faced Saviour held in 
his dark little hand a gilded book on which was written 
in black: ‘‘Come unto me ell ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Standing be- 
fore this ikon, she used to pray, putting all the power 
of her soul into her prayer, and although in the depth 
of her being, even during her prayer, she felt she would 
not move the mountain, and that God would act 
not according to her, but according to Himself, she 
still prayed, recited the usual prayers, and her own 
she improvised and expressed aloud with especial 
fervor. 

Now that she understood the child had died, she felt 
that something had happened in her head—as if some- 
thing had detached itself and was whirling round and 
round; and upon entering her bedroom she looked 
around at her things with astonishment, as if she did 
not recognize the place. Then she lay down on the 
bed, falling with her head not on the pillow, but on her 
husband’s folded dressing-gown, and she lost con- 
sciousness. 

And lo! in her sleep she sees her Kostia, strong 
and merry, with his curly hair and little thin white 
neck, sitting on his small armchair, dangling his tiny 
legs with their fat calves, and with pouting lips care- 
fully seating his doll of a boy on a cardboard horse 
with one leg a-missing, and a hole in its back. 

‘‘How well it is that he is alive,’’ she thinks, ‘‘and 
how cruel that he died. Why should he? Could God, 
to whom I have prayed so much, allow him to die? Of 
what use is this to God? Was he in any one’s way? 
Does not God know that. all my life is in him, and that 
I can not live without him? And suddenly to take and 
torment this poor, dear, innocent being, and shatter 
my life, and to answer all my supplications by letting 
his eyes become fixed, his body outstretched, cold and 
stiff!’ And again she sees him. He draws near. 
Such a little creature passing through such a high 
door, swinging his anne Whe grown-up people! And he 
looks and smiles, . . “The darling! , And he it is 
that God wished to torment and kill! Why, then, pray 
to Him if He can commit such horrors?”’ 

And suddenly Matryosha, the nurse’s young helper, 
begins to say something very strange. The mother 
knows it is Matryosha, and yet she is at the same time 
both Matryosha and an angel. ‘‘But if she is an angel, 
why has she no wings on her back?’’ thinks the 
mother. However, she recalls to mind that some one 
—she does not remember who, but some one reliable— 
had told her that now sometimes angels are without 
wings. And the angel Matryosha says: ‘‘You are 
wrong, ma’am, to be offended with God. He can't 
possibly listen to every one. People often ask such 
things, that if they were granted to one, another must 
be hurt. Now, at this moment, all over Russia, prayers 
are being uttered, and by what sort of men? The 
greatest bishops, monks in cathedrals, in churches over 
the relics of saints—all are praying that God should 
grant victory over the Japanese. But can this be right? 
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“Vierge Consolatrice,"’ painted by Bouguereau 


One should not ask for this; besides, He can not satisfy 
every one. The Japanese are also praying that they 


shall conquer. But He, our Father, is only one. 
What is He todo? What is He todo, ma’am?’’ says 
Matryosha. 


‘Yes, this isso. It is the old story. Even Voltaire 
said the same. All know this and all say it. I am not 
speaking of this. But why can't He grant a request 
when I ask not for something harmful, byt only that 
my dear boy should not be allowed to die? I can not 
live without him,’’ says the mother, and she feels him 
embracing her with his plump little arms, and with her 
body she feels his warm little body. ‘‘It is well that 
did not happen,” she thinks. 

‘‘And this is not all, ma'am,’’ Matryosha goes on, im- 
portuning her as inconsequently as usual; ‘‘this is not 
all. It may happen that only one asks, and yet God 
can not possibly do what He desires. We know this 
well. I know it because I convey the messages,’’ says 
Matryosha, the angel, in exactly the same voice in 
which, yesterday, when her mistress sent her to the 
master, she said to the nurse: ‘‘I know that the master 
is at home, because I conveyed the message.’ 

‘How often have I had to convey,’’ says Matryosha, 
‘“‘that here is a good man—for the most part a young 
man desirous of help that he may not commit evil 
deeds, may not get drunk, may not be licentious, but 
is anxious that vice should be pulled out of him like a 
splint.”’ 

‘‘How well Matryosha is speaking,’’ thinks the 
mistress. 

‘‘But He can not possibly do this, for each must 
exert himself. Only exertion profits. You, yourself, 
ma'am, gave me the tale about the black hen to read. 
There it is related how, in return for his having saved 
her life, a black hen gave a boy such a magic hemp 
seed that, while it lay in his trousers pocket, he knew 
all his lessons without learning them, and how, owing 
to this same seed, he quite gave up learning and lost his 
memory. He, the Father, can not take evil out of 
men, and they should not ask Him to do this, but should 
themselves pull it out, wash it out, root it out from 
themselves. "’ 

‘‘From where has she got this manner of speech?’ 
thinks the mistress, and says: 

‘Still, Matryosha, you are not answering my ques- 
tion." 

“Give me time and I will say everything,’’ says 
Matryosha. ‘‘It also happens that I convey the mes- 
sage that a family is ruined, and not by its own fault; 
that all are weeping and are living in a corner instead 
of in comfortable rooms, that they even have no tea, 
and that they pray for help of some kind. And again, 
He can not possibly do as they wish, for He knows 
that it is for their good. They do not see it, but He, 
the Father, knows that if they lived in ease they would 
be jolly well spoilt !"’ 

“That is true,’ thinks the lady; ‘‘but why does 
she express herself in such a vulgar way about God? 
‘Jolly well’ . . . That’s not at all right. I will 
certainly tell her so when the proper opportunity 
offers.”’ 

‘*But it is‘not about that I am asking,"’ again repeats 
the mother. ‘‘I ask why and wherefore did this God 
of yours wish to take my boy away from me?’ And 
the mother sees her Kostia alive before her and listens 
to his peculiar, dear, childish laugh, sonorous as a bell. 
“Why did they take him from me? If God could 
have done this, He is a cruel and evil God, and He is 
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‘, Translated by V. Tcherkoff 


altogether unnecessary and I don't want to know 
Him.” 

But what is this? Matryosha is no longer Matryosha 
at all, but is some kind of a completely different, new 


strange, indistinct being; and this being speaks not 
with its mouth aloud, but in some special way right 
within the mother's heart. 

“You piteous, blind, and arrogant creature,’’ says the 
being; ‘“‘you see your Kostia such as he was a week 
ago, with his strong, elastic, little limbs and his long 
curling hair, and his ingenuous, affectionate, and sensi 
ble talk. But was he always such? There was a time 
when -you rejoiced at his pronouncing ‘Mama’ and 
‘Baba’ and distinguishing who is who; and before that 
you were delighted at his standing up, and at his 
softly running with tottering steps to the chair; and 
yet earlier, you were all delighted at his crawling 
about the room like a little animal; and yet before 
you rejoiced that he recognized persons, that he held 
up his little bald head with its little palpitating crown; 
and yet earlier you were delighted that he took the 
breast, and pressed it with his toothless 
gums. And even before that you rejoiced 
that he, all red, and not yet separated from 
you, screamed pitiably, opening his lungs 
And still a year earlier, where was he when 
he did not exist at all? You all think that 
you are stationary and that you and those 
you love should always remain such as they 
are now. But you are not stationary for 
one minute; you all flow like a river, all fly 
like a stone downward toward death, which 
sooner or later awaits all of you. Then how do you 
not understand that if out of nothing he became what 
he was, then he could not have stopped and could not 
have remained for one minute such as he was when he 
died; but as—out of nothing he became a suckling, 
out of a suckling a child, so from a child he would 
have become a schoolboy, a youth, a young man, an 
adult, middle-aged, and old. You do not know what 
he would have been had he remained alive. But I do 
know.”’ 

Behold! the mother sees in the private room of a 
restaurant, glaringly lighted with electricity (once her 
husband had taken her to such a place), a table with 
the remains of supper, and she sees a stout, wrinkled, 
repulsive old man, with up-curled mustaches, trying 
to make himself look young. He is seated deeply in 
a soft armchair, and with drunken eyes voraciously 
staring at a depraved, painted woman with a fat, bare 
neck, and in a drunken voice he keeps shouting out 
some indecent jest, evidently pleased at the approving 
laughter of another similar couple. 

“Tt is not true, it is not he, it is not my Kostia!’’ ex- 
claims the mother with horror, looking at the nasty old 
man; so horrible, precisely because in his gaze—in 
his lips—there is something peculiar, reminding her 
of Kostia’s. It is well this is a dream, thinks she. 
Here is the true Kostia. And she sees the white, 
little, naked Kostia, with his plump breast, sit- 
ting in his bath, roaring with laughter and kicking 
up his legs; she not only sees but feelsfhim suddenly 
catching hold of her arm, uncovered up to the elbow, 
and kissing it—kissing it and finally biting it, not 
knowing what more he can do with the arm so dear 
to him. 

“Yes, this is Kostia, and not that dreadful old man,” 
she says to herself. And with these words she awakes, 
and with horror recognizes the reality from which 
there is no awakening. 

She goes into the nursery. The nurse has already 
washed and dressed Kostia. With wax-like and 
shrunken little nose, with hollows by the nostrils, and 
with hair flattened down from the forehead, he is lying 
on some elevation. Candles are burning around, and 
on a little table behind his head are standing white, 
lilac, and pink hyacinths. The nurse gets up from her 
chair and, raising her brows and pursing her lips, looks 
at the immovable, stone-like little face turned up- 
ward. From another door, opposite the mother, Ma- 
tryosha enters with her good-natured, simple face and 
tear-marked eyes. 

‘How is it she told me one should not grieve, and 
yet she has herself been crying?’ thinks the mother, 
and she looks back again, again turns her eyes to the 
body. For one moment she is struck and repeiled by 
a dreadful resemblance between the little dead face and 
the face of the old man she saw in her dream, but she 
casts off this thought and, crossing herself, touches the 
cold, little wax forehead with her warm lips; then she 
kisses the folded cold hands, and suddenly the smell of 
the hyacinths appears to tell her something new about 
his being no longer and never more to be; she is 
choked with sobs and once more kisses him on the fore- 
head, and for the first time she weeps; she weeps not 
with hopeless, but with submissive, contrite tears. It 
hurts her, but she is no longer rebellious; she does not 
complain, but knows that what has happened should 
have happened and is therefore good 





“It is a sin, lady, to weep,"’ says the nurse, and, 
approaching the little corpse, she wipes with a 
folded handkerchief the mother’s tears which had 
fallen on Kostia’s waxen forehead. ‘‘Tears will op 


press his little soul. He is happy now. A sinless 
little angel. Had he lived, who knows what might 
have happened?”’ 

“That is so. That is so, but still it hurts, it hurts’ 
says the mother 
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I: Once There Was a Happy Little Boy— 


NCE there was a happy little boy with 
whom I went away to spend a summer 
by the sea. I took my new automatic 
gun, the mechanism of which was very 
fascinating to him, but the purpose of 

which he did not understand. By a singular over- 
sight, I did not explain that it was a machine for 
killing birds, Ile took nothing but a butterfly net. 
We made the most tremendous plans for sport. 

He told me valiantly that not a butterfly in 
the whole world should escape his net. I told 
him as valiantly that not a bird on earth should 
escape my gun. He looked puzzled at this, I 
think, but he was so full of the joy of the sea air 
and the rushing train that it passed. 

We could not wait to get out. On the first day 
the wind was from the east, with a high tide, so 
that there were no birds on the beach. But we 
found for him a splendid pitcher-plant, and he was 
full of joy of it until I told him that it was carniv- 
orous, and explained that its cunning pitcher- 
leaves were traps to catch unwary bugs and drown 
them, and then, when they had decayed, to absorb 
them for food. 

The little boy was shocked, and I laughed and 
huggedhim. ‘‘It looks bloody—beastly,’’ he said. 
**T don’t want it!’’ .l agreed with him that it had 
a monster look and threw it aside. 

The next day was a good one for birds. I gota 
bag full. But the little boy was nervous and ex- 
cited all the day, got nothing, and on the way home 
complained of headache. He would not let me touch 
him—and rejected all my offers to get him flowers. 
When we reached home he was more ill and was put 
to bed. 1 left him with the promise that the next 
day we would work together, and that more atten- 
tion should be paid to his net. I apologized for 
having been too busy that day with the birds. 

But the next day he was languid and preferred 
not to go. I left him at home and returned to 
hear him singing—until I arrived with my bag, 
once more full, when his song ceased. 

| told him cheerily that he must be well on the 
morrow, for on that day we would return with as 
many flowers and butterflies as birds. Put he did 
not rise to my cheer, and again I noticed that, 
when I touched him, he shied away. 

Billy-Boy was distinctly ill the following day, and 
so for several days, while, what I thought his 
strange aversion to being caressed, remained. 
Then, again, he was well enough to go with me, 
though he again returned with his headache and 
the ‘‘strangeness’’—as we had agreed to call it. 

And so it went on until the little boy remained 
in bed for days, and the unwise doctor came—the 
doctor who sees only the body and thinks only of 
his drugs. 


Il: Who Didn’t Want Flowers— 


doctor insisted that there was not a symp- 
tom of it. Of course, the physician asked 
Billy where it hurt him, and, of course, the brave 
little fellow answered, ‘‘ Nowhere.’’ And, of course, 


x. FANCIED a case of heat exhaustion, but the 


with equal fatuity 1 insisted that it must hurt him 


somewhere and that he mus? tell the doctor. I re- - 


member how Billy-Boy opened his sick eyes and 
looked at me. I did not understand it then, but | 
do now. He wasasking me in that look how it was 
possible that / did not understand where it hurt him. 

I wish there were doctors who could sce a little 
further than the tongue and the pulse! But then 
why should they when a father does not? 

He spoke of slothful circulation—listless some- 
thing—and advised fresh air. I was to let him rest 
a day or two more; then, perhaps, he would zwzsh 
to go out. If not, I was to induce him to go—it 
was the sunshine he needed. 

All this I did, but he was not keen to go out 
with me. Then I essayed temptation. 

““Yesterday,’’ I said, ‘“‘I saw a patch of wild 
white violets as big as this bed!’’ 

For a moment I succeeded. All Billy’s boyish 
joy leaped into his small face. He sat up in bed 
and cried: ‘‘Oh! Where?’’ 

But his hands had fallen upon me at that mo- 
ment, and he relaxed, the joy fled from his face 
and he lay inertly down again. 

“If you won’t go for them I will bring them to 
you,’’ I said, knowing how this would further 
tempt him. 

“*No!’’ he cried suddenly. Then, with a little 
remorse: ‘‘I don’t want any flowers, papa.’’ 

**What!’’ I cried in real amazement. ‘‘Billy- 
Boy, the lover of the flowers! The beloved of 
them!”’ 

‘*They might be alive,’’ he answered. ‘‘I have 
been thinking. And if you were alive, and some 
one stronger than you was to press the life out of 
you with flatirons, how would you like it?”’ 

I exploded with laughter—happy that I had dis- 
covered that Billy’s illness was not of the body but 
of the strange little mind, and could be easily cured. 

**Billy-Boy,’’ I said, ‘‘boys are just like men. 
If they are allowed to mope in bed and in the dark- 
ness when there is sunshine without, they fancy 
and even see strange things—things which out in 
the sunshine, where the dear birds sing, and the 
lovely flowers bloom, they will know to be not only 
untrue but silly.”’ 

And all Billy answered was: ‘‘Did you say the 
dear birds, papa?”’ 

‘“Why, yes. Nothing on earth is so exquisitely 
made and adjusted as the mechanism of a bird.”’ 

**T don’t see how you can say that!’’ sighed 
Billy, willing to drop the whole matter. 

Now, at that moment, the consciousness that 
Billy did not quite like me any more, which had 
kept me often awake, came very poignantly Of 
course, you didn’t know Billy, and you can’t fancy 
how serious a matter it was to be not liked by him 
and to be confronted by the possibility of his 
dislike. 

‘*Flowers are not alive, Billy-Boy,’’ I said with, 
I fear, a bit of a tremor in my voice. ‘*And God 
meant. them for just what we use them—to take 
joy in their beauty and perfection and perfume. 
And so it is with all the inferior things and creat- 
ures on this earth. This morning I bagged twenty 
ring-necks and lost four, because Billy-Boy was not 
there to rush into the raging surf and get them.. 


To-night we shall have them for dinner, and Billy 
shall have as many as if he had helped to kill 
them.”’ 

‘*No!’’ he cried again in sudden terror. Then, 
as if he regretted it: ‘*Papa, I don’t like to eat 
birdies. Mebby you are right, papa, dear, about 
things, but you won’t be angry if I don’t eat’’—he 
gulped upon something in his throat—‘*‘birdies?’’ 

‘*Why, no, boy,’’ I cried. ‘‘You are all the boy 
we have, and you are to have and not to have 
everything you like or don’t like.”’ 

This generosity was tragic for the little boy. He 
said: ‘‘Papa, dear, to-morrow I w7// go with you. 
But that pitcher-plant was beastly!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I laughed, ‘‘that was.’’ 


III: Who Made Me Say Good-Night 
Through the Crack in the Door-— 


Gy’ the next day we went. He took his port- 


folio for flowers, I took my gun. And we 

started very happily. As the unwise doctor 
had said, the sun did get into the soul of the little 
boy. But we had not been long together when I 
knew once more that Billy-Boy was aloof—that he 
feared something. I think it came out at the first 
kill—though | did not think so then. Billy left me 
and sat on the hills far away with his face turned 
from me. When later I went to him, he was lying 
on his face and his portfolio had fallen neglectedly 
at his feet. He had no flowers. 

I had come softly, and when I touched him he 
cried out suddenly in terror. He made no explana- 
tion of it and begged to go home. I said that we 
would go in a little while—that I had seen a bunch 
of birds too easy to go away from. He said 
brusquely that 4e was going home, and started 
rapidly away without me. 

When I got home Billy was very ill. ‘‘Papa,’’ 
he called through the door, ‘*‘don’t come in, please. 
Say good-night through the crack. I am very, 
very sleepy and don’t want to be ’sturbed.’’ 

“*But, Boy, dear,’’ I said, “‘I must kiss you 
good-night. That has happened every night since 
you were born. And I should be very unhappy if 
it did not happen to-night. And you are not 
asleep.”’ 

I tried to enter, but I found that Billy had put a 
chair under the lock which absolutely prevented me. 

**Don’t!’” he almost shrieked as I persisted. I 
went silently away. 

If you have never had a Billy-Boy you will never 
understand how this hurt. Nothing in all my life 
had hurt so much. I could not have spoken to 
Billy again, just then, without betrayal. But pres- 
ently I came back. Billy must not know that he 
had hurt me. For that would hurt Billy more. 

‘“*All right, Boy,’’ I said. ‘*Good-night—sleep 
tight.’’ 

“*Papa,’’ came a little sad voice through the 
door, ‘*Billy’s sorry.”’ 

*“*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘of course!’’ 

“*That he runned away from you.”’ 

**Ves,’’ 

“*T was ’ick, papa!’’ 

- **Of course.”” 
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“*Honist!’’ 

*“*T Know.”’ 

“Night-night, papa!’’ 

“‘Night-night, Boy!’’ 

I waited a long time. But there was nothing 
more. Do you observe that, with it all, Billy did 
not wish me in his room? 

I stole like a thief from the little boy’s door. 
And all that night I waked and wondered what it 
was. Twice I crept back. The first time Billy-Boy 
was crying. The second time he was safely asleep. 
It was late when he awoke, and by that time the 
doctor was there with his prescription of air and 
sunshine once more. 

Why is there no thermometer to test the tem- 
perature of a child’s soul? 


IV: Who Made Me Ashamed of Killing— 


Billy’s part, and we once more went out to- 
gether. But it was now so plainly a matter 

of duty on the part of Billy that we both recognized 
the folly of concealing it. And I confess that, for 
the first time in Billy’s short life, I was impatient 
with him. He knew this and was piteously exact 
in his attention to me and the birds. He even 
tried once or twice to take my hand. But he 
never succeeded in more than getting the tips of 
my fingers—and that for but an instant at a time. 
Two birds rose before us. The rage of the hunter 
came. They were within good range. I threw up 
my gun and fired. 
ground a bit, then lay still. 
The other, evidently hit, 


(Dri talk on my part and more penitence on 





One fell and fluttered on the 
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face so white? 
the bird?’’ 

‘*May I go home?”’’ begged Billy. 

‘*No. I want to know why you hate me.’ 

**T don’t hate you,’’ said the little boy. 

The wounded bird fluttered out of my hand and 
feil upon the ground. I put my foot hastily 
upon it. 

**Take your foot away!”’ 

It was a command from Billy and | obeyed it. 
But instantly | was angry, both at myself and Billy. 
I reclaimed the bird from him savagely. 

**Turn your back! It is wounded and must not 
be left to suffer. 1 must kill it.’’ 

But my command was the desperate expedient of 
the convicted. It was nothing like imperial Billy's. 
Nor was it so obeyed. 

‘*Let me have it,’’ begged Billy. 
Tei 

| laughed—but far from happily. 

‘*Anyhow, it is better for it to die than to be 
killed.”’ 

O wonderful distinction! 

**This is more merciful,’’ | pleaded. 

**But it is your fault, papa. You hurt it, and 
now you want to kill it "cause you hurt it. And it’s 
just a helpless little bird that couldn’t hurt yov.”’ 

Taking advantage of one’s own wrong had never 
had a more powerful or personal demonstration. 

Billy caressed the little, ruffled, bedraggled 
thing in my hands, speaking a sort of language 
to it that I did not understand, but which | 
think the dying thing did. I hope when | die 
Billy will be able to speak as lovingly to me. 


And why didn’t you want to get 


ee 
I can cure 
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wildly for an instant—then so slowly that it was 


lost. ‘‘Billy,’’ I begged, ‘‘I must kill it. You 
must let me. Turn your back. You are too young 
to understand. I must!’’ and I was sick at heart 


because I must. ‘‘Take care! You will soil your 
clothes with the blood.’’ 

“*T don’t care—I don't care!’’ cried the little 
boy. ‘‘Give it to me! It will live a little longer 
anyhow!”’ 

‘* Billy, we must be merciful to the little bird and 
kill it,’’ I insisted, hoping that 4e would do it-— 
little Billy—yet frenzied with fear that he might. 

But it was useless to try to make Billy under- 
stand such a fearful philosophy as that—Billy, who 
had not his philosophies from earth, but heaven, 
I think. I did not understand it myself just then. 

“They don’t kill pcop/e who are hurt. They try 
to cure them,’’ said Billy. 

‘**But, Billy, this is only a little bird!”’ 

**And you are a big man!”’ 

It was Billy’s ultimatum. 
have called me a monster. 
to it. What was | to do? 
my palm, gasping through the shot-holes in its 


And he had _ better 
There was no answer 
There lay the bird in 


necix. It was useless to tell Billy that nothing 
could save the small thing. That it had but a 


minute more of life. 

‘*Papa, oughtn’t we be kind to it? We hurt it!’ 

Do you observe that he said ‘*We?’’ 

I think I was becoming a bit hysterical. But | 
shall call it simply impatience. Then I found my- 
self angry at the crue] position into which Billy had 
at last forced me. 

**Turn your back!’’ I cried savagely. 

Billy did this, and I killed 
the bird and threw it up on 
the bit of a hill where Billy 





gave a piteous little cry, 
circled blindly for-an in- 
stant, then flew lamely 
toward the sea. I fired the 
second barrel, and the bird 
dropped heavily into the 


surf and fluttered impo- 
tently there. 

Two more came into 
range. 

**Billy,’’ 1 cried, with 


my eyes on the two, empty- 
ing and refilling the bar- 
rels, “‘get the one in the 
surf!”’ 

I fired at the other two— 
both barrels—and missed, 

‘Billy!’ I cried angrily. 

I can see lovely little 
Billy now! He stood there, 
in the glorious sunshine, 
motionless, with his hands 
tight over his eyes! His 
pretty pink legs had been 
- made bare for the surf! 
But the rage of the hunter 
was upon me—and, added 
to that, was the rage of a 
fair miss. 

‘*Billy,’’ I cried, with 
brutal ferocity, ‘‘get that 
bird before it goes out! 
Go! It will get away!’’ 

Billy drove himself into 
the surf and brought me 
the fluttering little creat- 
ure. He put it into my 
hand with his two— so 
tenderly, with such terror 
and choking pity, that for 
the first time I began to, 
perhaps, understand. 

And, again, I have a 
picture of my Billy, where 


WO ee ar me, 
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had used to sit. When I 
turned, with the very guilt 
of a felon inside to face the 


judge in 


oe ened 


most. relentless 
the world, Billy was gone. 
| thanked God for it. 


V: Who Became My 


Judge— 
{ fee HAVE never shot 
| another bird. [have 


since tried to kill no 
living creature. For, what- 


may be its form, it 


evel 
} has within it that wondrous 
| thing which God alone can 
give—life. And the little 
boy and I go out together 
once more, At first he 
was very shy of me. Ele 
i understood that he had 
} judged me with too stern a 
j justice—for his years and 
i mine. And, while | am 
‘ sure he did not regret it, 
j he, | am also sure, rather 
j felt that he had exercised 
powers not yet confided to 
| him. Then, perhaps, too, 
t there might have been 
} something of the sensation 
which a judge must feel 
who finds himself compelled 
to intimate relations with 
the ex-convict he made 


but who has reformed, | 
think no one quite knows 
what a judge’s attitude 
ought to be in such a case. 
It is, to say the least, em- 


barrassing to both. Again, 





been 





it will never fade--where 
it will always make and 
keep me gentle. The 
spray had dashed upon his 
blond head and sparkled there like pearls in the 
diadem of some young and very fair god. His bare 
legs and arms shone with the salt water. It dripped 
from the two small hands which held the dying 
bird. I can not tell you of his eyes. But I see 
them now! 

As I took the throbbing creature from hiS hands 
I knew that I had lost Billy forever! Yet I did not 
know why, quite—I did not understand—why | 
was a felon in his pure intelligence. 

‘‘What is the matter, Billy-Boy?’’ I asked 
guiltily. ‘‘Why do you tremble?) Why is your 





‘He put it into my hand so tenderly that for the first time I began to understand ’’ 


But among other things | heard Billy saying: 
‘“‘This was the frst, birdie dear—the poor little 
wing. That was the time you cried out. Billy had 
to hide his eyes then! This was the second—this 
is the dear little neck—when you thought you were 
safe at sea!’’ 

And then into my soul Billy put the knife and 
turned it. 

**See how it hurts him when I touch that wing!”’ 
Billy’s touch, too, hurt! ‘‘And, oh, papa! Feel 
its dear little heart beat!’’ 


I felt it now—I had not before. It would go 


Billy may not have 
as certain of reforma- 
I was. I had not 

spoken. | both hurt 
and ashamed before my serious little boy. | felt 
tiat he should have trusted my superior wisdom. 
Indeed, the only surety Billy could have in those 
later days was that I never took my gun along 
when we went out. But even that | had not omit- 
ted at first. 1 was too proud to at once admit my 
conviction and reformation. At first I would carry 
my empty gun with me and come home whistling, 
as if it were the most natural and inspiring thing in 
the world for a hunter to carry an empty gun on 
his shoulder and never bunt. And then I fancied 
that I was not half as bad as Billy thought me. I 


iny 
tion as 
was 
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had always hated to kill wounded birds. Every 
hunter does. But what was one to do? There 
stood that law of the hunter and the hunted, that 
a wounded animal must be killed so that it might 
not suffer. And Billy had no business to think 
that I took pleasure in this. 

Of course, it was good to know that since my 
retirement from active hunting Billy had ceased to 
be so ill. Perhaps you will observe between us a 
bit of that heredity which should have made us 
very intimate comrades. For neither was inclined 
to unbosom until time should do its perfect work 
in showing him his folly. But the fact is that | 
had about reached that point in my temperament. 
| knew now that | could have Billy’s love back for 
iy confidence, and I knew that he was waiting for 
it. But I was not yet sure that 
he—little Billy—was entitled to 
this from me—big William—his 
father. 

But then, that sensation— 
have you ever known it?—that 
your little boy is at your side, 
but that you must not touch him 
—to understand that he is prob- 
ably wondering whether you 
have no courage, to have the 
suspicion, finally, that he may be 
better and bigger and braver in 
his little heavenly unwisdom than 
you with all yours of the world. 

Said Billy one day, just to 
show you how clairvoyantly he 
understood: **Papa, we haven't 
confided much lately, have we?’’ 

“What's that?’’ I asked cun- 
ningly, knowing perfectly what 
he meant, but exercising the con- 
vict’s wariness. 

“Don’t you know how you 
used to tell me that I must 
tell you-—or some one—all my 
Sroubles?”’ 

“eck. 

**And that then | would al- 
ways feel better?’’ 

a 

**And that it hurts the heart 
to keep nasty things in it?’ 

“Yes. What have you to 
tell?”’ 

“Nothing, papa, dear— / 
haven’t anything.’’ 

We were not walking close as 
of old on this day. He still was 
not sure. How could he be? He 
must still have felt that barrier 
between the convict and the judge. | suppose he 
had made it clear to himself that our hearts must 
be cleaned out by my initiative—according to my 
own teaching. And the whole case—the purpose, 
the repentance, the forgiveness—must be put into 
direct words for his pure young soul. Certainly 
he could not ask me whether ]—in his own under- 
standing of it—meant to go on murdering little 
birds; whether this were only a temporary cessa- 
tion of my criminal instinct! 

The fact is that Billy at first made many of these 
opportunities for me. But then, when I failed of 
advantage in them, with the temper of the just 
judge considering the case of a loved but stubborn 
culprit, who must reach happiness through sorrow, 
he no longer made it easy for me. Though I do 
not say, of course, that Billy reached any of those 
conclusions by argument. With him 1] think it was 
that intelligence from above with which children 
are born, and which we would do better to let alone 
to go to its natural death in the holocaust of the 
world rather than hasten to its destruction because 
it is 


**childish.”’ 


VI: Who Twisted the Knife — 


NE day a flock of the very birds I had used 
to kill rose before us. 

‘*We could get two or three out of that 
bunch, papa, dear, couldn’t we—if we had the 
gun?’”’ 

We! I grew very warm at this renewed twist- 
ing of the knife, and answered him nothing. 

The little boy twisted it again: ‘‘Don’t you wish 
we had the gun?’’ 

**No!"’ I said terribly. 

He was shocked to a pleased silence for a 
moment. 





“It was ‘arnis all ’round’’’ 
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This was evidently good, but it did not go far 
enough. Billy must know what I would not tell. 
He went on heroically: ‘‘That’s always the way’”’ 
—he quoted a gunner’s aphorism—*‘ No gun, game 
plenty. Game plenty, no gun!’’ 

He had pushed me to the wall at last. I took 
him so savagely by his thin, beautiful shoulders 
that terror flew to his eyes. I made him face me. 
I think in that moment he feared his first physical 
chastisement. Perhaps he had gone too far with 
me? Perhaps he had been impudent? 

**Papa,’’ he said, ‘‘I am sorry!’’ 

**Boy,’’ I said, ‘‘we shall never again kill any- 
thing God made. Do you understand?’’ 

For a moment he could not believe. Then he 
smiled, laughed, and, with his laughter, plentiful 





tears streamed down his dear 
face. Fora long time we stood 
there, Billy struggling chok- 
ingly with his laughter and 
tears for some of the words 
which must have poured from 
his heart. I, awkward, as if I 
stood in the presence of an 
august being I yearned for, but must not approach 
without invitation. | can not now remember who 
first did it. But presently with Billy and me it 
was ‘‘arms all ’round,’’ as we used to call it. And, 
though I could not subdue my pride sufficiently to 
say so, and have not even to this day, Billy, happy 
as he was, was not so happy as I. 

For Billy was mine again, and I was his, and we 
both knew that it would be always so now. 

**Papa, dear, le—let us gi—go up there and—ti 
talk, papa, dar!”’ 

He dragged me by the arm up to the top of the 
bit-hillock where I had flung the dead bird that 
day. And more and more | knew by the sure 
clutch of the little hand on my arm—oh, you 
know that grip of sure loving possession?—I hope 
so!—that Billy and I were one forever and ever! 

The hillock was crowned with splendid flowers and 
grasses, the sun was setting at its back, the sea 
spread before it in pink to the blue and green sky, 
and the periume of the wild roses in the meadows 
afar back had come to seek the sea! It was such 
a spot that Billy, or happy fate, chose for our 
‘*confiding.’’ 

I was so glad that I did not scruple to begin with 
laughter: ‘‘Billy-Boy,’’ I said, *‘you played a hard 
game. You never once made it easy for me—as I 
do for you when we are to confide.’’ 

“*] didn’t know how, papa, dear,’’ mourned 
Billy, nestling tome. ‘‘I couldn’t, 1 tried—’deed 








} did! If you had only—only—oh, I dunno what! 


I was bovvered awful! 1 wasn’t nice to you, 
was I?”’ 

‘As nice as I deserved, I suppose.’’ I laughed 
again, kissing the top of Billy’s head where it pro- 
jected through my circling arm. ‘*Now, shall you go 
first, or shall 1??? For that was the manner of our 
confiding—to first agree upon a basis of procedure. 

“*T dess I better go first,’’ said Billy generously 
—for by our code, strictly pursued, it was my duty 
to open. 

“*Well,’’ I said, not to be outdone in generosity 
by my antagonist, “‘I think you may, though | 
ought, for you have made up the case against me 
and know it better than I do, though I suspect it 
pretty thoroughly.’”’ 

Billy went on, almost solemnly: ‘‘ Well, you see, 
papa, dear, I asked mamma how 
many little birdies you had killed 
and she said she did not know. 
But I made her think. So I said, 
‘Was it a thousand?’ Mamma 
said, ‘Oh, yes!’ And I said, 
‘Two thousand, mamma?’ And 
she said, ‘Yes, perhaps two 
thousand.’ ”’ 

“I’m afraid, Boy,’’ 1 said, 
“that mamma was very lenient. 
It is more than that.’”’ 

But he did not seek to convict 
me of the deeper offence. He 
was gentle now—nceither judge 
nor accuser, but comforter— 
Billy! Instead, he raced on, un- 
loading his heart, as I had taught 
him to do, 

‘*Well, that is what made me 
ill. 1 couldn’t help thinking 
about it in the dark. And I avd 


all those two thousand little 
birdies. Oh, it was such a flock! 
And then I had to think about 
them all stopping chattering in 
‘ the tree and falling dead on the 
ground, and my papa—and me— 
there with the pretty gun. They 
were such little things, and you 
and me were so big! Nothing is 
so nice and pretty as a birdie, is 
it, papa?”’ 
‘“*Nothing,’’ 1 said. 
“And they sing for us!’’ 


a Cr 
*‘And they never hurt a 
thing!’ 
**Not a thing.”’ 
H **Don’t you love to see them 
flying—almost up to the sky?’’ 
ves, 


**Papa, God must like ’em—to 
let °em do that!’’ 

“Yes, I think He does.”’ 

‘**And so easy — easy — easy! 
No boy nor man can do that, 
can they?”’ 

‘“*No,’’ I said, **the wisest men on earth have 
tried to do it—they have even tried to find out how 
the birds do it. But God has kept their secret. 
They have all failed. I think God will always keep 
the secret of the birds, and that men will never be 
able to fly as they do.’”’ 

**Go on, papa! Tell me more stuff about that!’’ 
cried the enraptured little boy. 

But I had to confess that that was all I knew 
about flying. 

‘“*Besides,’’ I said, “‘aren’t we getting away 
from the case on trial?’’ 

Billy did not.even smile as he at once resumed it. 

‘*That’s where the /7/e comes in, papa, dear. 
One minute a birdie is flying in the sky as light 
as cotton. Then some one shoots little bullets 
through it and it falls like lead. That’s the “fz, 
papa, isn’t it, that goes out through the little 
bullet-holes?”’ 

““Y-yes,’’ I said. 

**And that goes away, away, somewhere, mebby 
back to God?’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ I said. 

**And then the little birdie’s just like a stone!’’ 

Vow,” 

**And how fast, fast they fly!’’ 

‘*The fastest bird,’’ I said wisely, glad to get 
away from Billy’s terrible speculations upon life, 
‘*goes faster than anything men have yet made.’’ 

**Faster than a railroad train?’’ 

“Oh, yes!”’ 


see things—like you said. I saw — 
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‘*And then, when they’re shot, all the life goes 
out and they stop and fall just like that!’’ 

He smote his pink hands together in illustration. 

“And birds are such happy little things, papa, 


dear. And round. And their feathers are so 
beautiful. I don’t believe people could make 
feathers!’’ 


“*Nor I,’’ I admitted. 

He was quite out of breath and stopped to 
recover. 

“*That’s why I couldn’t sleep.’’ 

“*And was that all?’’ 

**Yes—honist, papa.’’ 

**And you will get all well now?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, papa, dear! I’m well now 

‘*The birds will never have a braver champion,”’ 
said I. 

“*It wasn’t the birdies—all,’’ said Billy, so quickly 
that I knew he meant to correct some misunder- 
standing of mine. 

“*What then?’’ I asked. 

**You, papa, dear.’’ 

“Thank you, Boy,’’ I said. 
need to bother about that any more. 
formed.’’ 

“IT know,’’ said Billy, ‘‘and I’m sorry it hurts 
you. Papa, sometimes I wasn’t ill. But then I 
didn’t have to go out with you.’”’ 

“I forgive you,’’ I smiled, a bit sadly, I fear. 

Billy kissed me. 

“*Papa,’’ he said, ‘‘to-night I’ll kiss you good- 
night. Shall I tell you more stuff?’’ 

“*Yes—everything.”’ 

**T didn’t know that you are as nice as you are!”’ 

I laughed and proved to Billy-Boy just how 
nice I could be. ‘‘But I guess I wasn’t 


yp? 


‘*We shall not 
I’ve re- 
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VII: Who Took Me Home with Him— 


Su. we went homeward. It was quite even- 
ing. The sun was nearly gone. The path 
was strewn with wild rose leaves. The air 
was nectar. Billy and I were at peace, and all the 
earth seemed with us. When we neared the porch 
he leaped upon my shoulder and shouted so lustily 
that she who looked anxiously for us both came 
smiling to the door at once, and at once understood. 
The doctor was with her. He wisely felt the little 
boy’s pulse and made him put out his tongue. 

“fA perfect recovery,’’ he said. ‘‘It is wonder- 
ful—wonderful, what sunshine will do. He was 
really a very sick boy. I don’t think | need to 
come again.”’ 

‘*Does he, Boy?’’ asked I. 

‘*No,’’ laughed the little boy, with his arms close 
about my neck and a confidential hug; for he, too, 
understood. Then, when the doctor was gone: 
**Oh, I nearly forgot!’’ said Billy. 

He said nothing more, but led me by the hand 
into the garden. At last we came to a small green 
place he had fenced about with sticks. Inside was 
a tiny mound. At each end of it were small slabs 
of wood which he had shaved with the kitchen 
knife into rude shapes of gravestones. I noticed 
that they were void of letters, which Billy began to 
know. ‘‘Papa,’’ whispered the little boy, ‘‘take off 
your hat, please.”’ 

I did so. He had taken off his cap long before. 

‘*Pardon me, Billy, dear,’’ I said, a strange 
choking in my throat. 

Billy said nothing. 
with a sob as he tried to do so. 


But I heard his voice choke 
He was on his 
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knees at the small green spot. And I hesitate to 
confess it, but I dropped to my knees beside Billy 
and took him in my arms. You see, you have 
never been me, nor had a Billy-Boy, or I would not 
have to be ashamed to confess that. ‘*Papa, aren’t 
we sorry for the poor little birdie?’’ whispered Billy. 

Do you observe that the little boy said ‘*We’’? 

I told him we were, using the pronoun he had 
chosen—glad to do so. 

‘*T knew you would be. Sol went and found it, 
so that we wouldn’t have to be sorry for—/hat— 
papa, dear.”’ 

**Thank you, Billy,’’ I said huskily. 

‘*T wish we had ail of those two thousand, papa, 
dear.”’ 

**I do, too, Billy.”’ 

He apologized for the blankness of the tomb- 
stone: ‘*‘I didn’t know exactly what to put on it—’’ 

But then he remembered to be perfectly frank, 
as we had agreed to be with each other. 

**No, that isn’t right, papa, dear. I did it when 
we—we-—didn’t love each other. And I couldn’t 
say ‘Died the twenty-ninth day of June,’ and so on, 
for ‘died’ is what we say of the things God kills. 
And He has the right, I expect—though I don’t 
see why //e should kill things He makes. And J] 
didn’t like to say ‘killed,’ even if we didn’t love 
each other then. Anyhow, don’t you think God 
understands?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, and wished that He might for- 
give as He understood. 

‘*That’s why they put the names, and so on, 
on tombstones—so that God understands. And 
don’t you remember that in the Testament about 
not a sparrow falling down on the ground ex- 

cept God sees him? And a snipe is 
just as nice as a sparrow—don’t you 





very nice to you. Mebby if I had 


think?’’ 





told you not to kill the birds—that 





it hurts me in here—’’ he put both 
his small hands against his chest— 
*‘you wouldn’t have?”’ 

‘*Do anything to hurt Billy? Cer- 
tainly not!’’ 

‘*Then,’’ he said oracularly, ‘‘it is all 
my fault.”’ 

I let him have the comfort of think- 
ing himself a fellow criminal with me. 

‘Well, say our fault?’’ 

**Ves. SoI went and found that one 
—you know—up here on this hill— 
and buried it in a little grave, with 
sticks around to keep the snakes out. 


When we go home I’ll show you. Oh, 
I didn’t tell you something else!’’ 
‘*Tell me quickly!’’ I cried. ‘*You 


must play fair!’’ 

But do you observe that I was tell- 
ing the little boy nothing? And that 
he generously remitted that? 

**Well, one night when I couldn’t 
sleep, I thought that I wasn’t much 
better nor bigger nor stronger than a 
birdie. And I knowI’m not so pretty. 
Well, there are giants. To a giant I 
am just as little account as a bird or 
an ant—mebby. And what would jou 
think if some giant would come along 
some day before I could get out of his 
way and step on me—and not even 
know it—just walk on? And I won- 
dered how I’d feel. It would hurt me 
dreadfully, wouldn’t it? And, papa, 
you'd hate him! He so big and me so 
little! And mebby he’d step on me 
just for fun. That is the way people 
do toants. And laugh! Papa, wouldn’t 
you hate the giant?”’ 

**If any giant should hurt you, Boy, 
he would have to settle with me, if he 
were as tall as a church steeple!’’ I 
said. 

‘‘Tknewit! Big things have no busi- 
ness to kill little things! They ought 
to take care of them—like you do of me. 
Oh, yes! And, papa, you wouldn’t like 
me to kill birdies, would you?”’ 

‘*Boy—Boy—Boy,’’ I cried, crush- 
ing him to me, ‘‘no!"’ 

**No. You have told me not to kill 
things!’’ 

Billy scemed tc think a moment 
very seriously. Then he said: “I 
guess that’s all, papa, dear, And I 
won’t put no chair behind the door 








THE THOUGHT 
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By JULIA MAGRUDER 


HINKER thou art not, howsoever called, 


What room for thought in that poor narrow head ? 


Only brute instinct’s cry for daily bread 
Has reached thy consciousness, securely walled 
Behind the structure of coarse bone and brawn, 
By dreary time and grievous toil induced. 


Patient thou’st lived and worked—the thing of scorn 


To which, by those who think, thou art reduced. 


Yet once, indeed, there came to thee a thought, 
Gripping thee, as thy feet this clay. Within, 


A spark thrilled through thy mighty frame and wrought 


A consciousness of outrage, shame, and sin. 
Thy great hand stops thy mouth, to hush its cry— 
A piteous, bitter, and unanswered: Why ? 


And Took the Chair from 
Behind the Door 


yaa night, indeed, the little boy 
did not puta chair behind his 
door. And I kissed him good- 
night for the first time in two weeks. 
And he kissed me three times back—as 
if to say in that opulent fashion that all 
was fair forever between us. And then, 
that there might be no doubt to keep 
me waking, he called me back and 
kissed me again, winding his soft arms 
and legs about me in what he supposed 
a leviathan garroting. 

And this time I might not go till I 
had told him a sleepy story of a strange 
man who nearly lost his little boy’s 
love, and a curious little boy who nearly 
lost his papa’s love, because they did 
not quite understand the workings of 
the little beating thing in the breast 
called a heart. So that each had to 
turn his heart inside out to the other, 


VIII: 


until each knew its workings. After 
that there was no more danger, be- 


cause they would always do that when 
they did not understand. 

Little Billy’s eyes had already closed. 
But he tore them open to shout hap- 
pily: ‘‘Why, that’s me!’’ 

**You?’’ said I. 

**And you, papa!’’ 

Then Billy, indeed, slept. 

I watched him a moment. And if 
you had known Billy you would have 
watched him, too. You couldn’t have 
helped it. And that is another picture 
I have of Billy-—his sleeping. Perhaps 
it is the dearest. I wonder if any one 
ever watched meas I slept? I wonder if 
I ever was worth it? I am certain I was 
not as well worth it as Billy. Are you? 


And now we go out together every 
day. In fact, Billy is disconsolate if we 
can not. And I am mad for it. And 
we won’t even pull the flowers—for 
fear it will hurt them. ‘‘For we don’t 
know, do we, papa, dear?’’ says Billy. 

And I answer: ‘‘No, we don’t know.”’ 

Do you? 

And it is sweeter that way, even if we 
did know. ‘‘We’re just as happy with 
each other,’’ comforts Billy. And I 
answer yes, though I am not just as 














to-night, and you may sit on my bed 











happy —1 am happier. 





and tell me sleepy storics.’’ 
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O put down what would 
be called the facts, 
after the yea-or-nay 
fashion of the courts, 
in old woman has been with 
us the fortnight past, say- 
ing her good-bys. And yet 
how little is it a fact either 
that she is old or—to those 
who sit this side the 
footlights — merely a 
woman. Rather is she 
something neither old 
nor young; a force, 
an institution —as 
finished as Bun- 
ker Hill or Queen 
Victoria. ‘These 
have come again 
and gone —this 
voice of gold, this 
gripping, vola- 
tile presence, 
these thrills of 
this and that em- 
bodied in a wo- 
man’s shape— 
perhaps never to 
return. In _ re- 
plying to a re- 
cent assertion that she was not French at all, but a 
mixture of Jew and German, Sarah Bernhardt re- 
marked I know that I was born in Paris. But that 
was so long ago—perhaps Paris wasn’t in France then.”’ 
Possibly the Divine Sarah knows how old she is—cer- 
tainly she is a grandmother, and the world fancies her 
past sixty. At about the close of our Civil War she 
was leading woman at the Comédie Frangaise. She 
has acted ever since, campaigned into the queerest 
corners of the world, ard lived continuously at a pace 
which would have burned up the ordinary mortal in 
the first flush of his youth. In effect she has been 
many actresses; there was a classical period—you may 
still see her ‘* Phédre a Sardou period of howling and 
tigerish frenzies; now all the past seems to be garnered 
up and accessible, to be used at will. There are few 
things her insatiable vitality has not reached out for 
and tasted—she is herself a successful dramatist, a 
sculptor of some distinction ; she has acted men's parts, 
accepted inferior réles side by side with men as famous 
in their way as she almost, and in the few minutes she 
was on the stage made the audience forget them. 

On the first night in New York this splendid old 
ruin, as Za Sercéere, impersonated a young girl, slen- 
der, demure, wandering out upon the stage along a 
path of moonlight, gathering lilies. When she spoke 
it was in such limpid tones as a lonely, dreaming child 
©’ the woods might use—untarnished by the world, 
only vaguely conscious of her woman’s beauty and 
power. We shrink from piling higher the words that 
have been written about that vor d'or. Only the 
other day it was compared to ‘‘liquid gold poured on 
velvet,”’ to something that fell on the ear ‘‘still and 
languid as if it rose from the languorous depths of some 
tropical lagoon.’’ In dusty libraries you could doubt- 
less find descriptions of it, written before the present 
generation was born; and it lives on, apparently un- 
changed. The next evening came her ‘‘La Dame aux 
Camelias,’’—in these days of almost boresome memory. 
When Sarah laughed—that childlike, infectious laugh 
of hers—you could hear women in the orchestra stalls— 
finely-polished, world-weary creatures, peering through 
glasses to find where the wrinkles were—laugh back, 
forgetful for the moment, fondly, as one might laugh 
back at a child. When poor Camz//e must sacrifice her 
Armand, you could see, in the crowd that stood up 
along the back rail, black-browed, swarthy lads, who 
might have been waiters or truck-drivers, staring at 
the stage with tears running down their cheeks, while 
they muttered things against that relentless father. 

Once, on the first night, there was a terrible moment, 
when a very real and embarrassed usher man leaned 
toward the footlights, frantically waving a bunch of 
red roses toward something in the shadow at the back 
of the stage—a vague, lithe shape, with a countenance 
nebulous white, in which two black shadows showed for 
eyes. The shape bowed and bowed, hands clasped a /a 
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Mr. Frank Keenan in “ The 
Girl of the Golden West” 


By ARTHUR 


religteuse beside the cheek, and would not see that 
the roses were there. The house tittered at this little 
impromptu comedy—too small was it, the bunch of 
roses?—and so she was human after all! It was a ter- 
rible moment, quite, with the danger that she wouw/d 
come out, and in the raw up-glare of the footlights re- 
veal the withered mask. But here, as always, she was 
still the sorceress. Presently some one else, who in 
the naturalest way deserved it, was led out by Sarah’s 
hand, and s/e came forward, carried back the flowers 
respectfully, and the nebulous veil for that enchanted 
voice faded into the wings again, the spell still un- 
broken. 

This little episode was typical of the completeness 
even into the smallest things with which the Divine 
Sarah has always maintained the illusion of detach- 
ment and mystery. She is always, to the public at 
least, the grande art/ste of romance, one who would 
remember, even in her sleep, the proper stage business 
for a great actress slumbering. None of our English- 
speaking actresses is quite this, even those who move 
us most. When Miss Terry was last here there was 
something pathetic and creepy in the sight of that 
elderly lady romping out the gayety of Nance Oldfield. 
We see Miss Marlowe, Mrs. Fiske, Miss Anglin, and are 
pleasantly or powerfully moved; yet all the time feel 
that they have another existence like our own; one 
easily imagines them shopping, or playing bridge, or 
eating turkey and cranberry sauce. The Sarah Bern- 
hardt that the world knows is as unreal, unearthy, 
as detached from its life of every day as a mermaid. 
The parts which she has played rarely make any vital 
appeal to the intellect or heart; her method is far from 
nature as most of us see it. Yet such as it is, it is so 
perfect, she is so superbly just what she is that, in 
their fine fitness for her, hollow réles lose their artifi- 
ciality.. One thinks no more of quarreling with them 
than of complaining of a serpent that it lacks human 
nature, with a panther for not walking like a man. 
In the stage world of make-believe here is a spirit 
which has gone the full length—not half this, half 
that, but something complete and perfect of its kind. 
The weman has become a voice, a presence, an exquisite 
medium for the perfect expression of certain things in 
a certain way. More completely than any one else 
on the stage, she reveals the triumph of one form of 
genius, and, by the same token, its perhaps unconscious 
isolation and tragedy. 


A Superior Brand of Blood-and-Thunder 


Every one ought to be entertained by Mr. Belasco’s 
new play—the discriminating quite as much as the 
public to which his work specially appeals. In one 
way or another the liking for melodrama is as innate 
as that of the circus; and just as the circus, when taken 
from the canvas and grass to the effete splendor 
of the Hippodrome, still holds its appeal, so does one 
welcome ‘Arietta, the Wild Girl of the Sierras,’’ when 
she is promoted to Forty-second Street, etherealized 
with magic lights and atmospheres, and acted right up 
to the limit. Merely ‘‘literary’’ merit—that is to say, 
distinction in thought and imagination, illumined 
truth—it would be priggish to demand. Even on this 
score it is only occasionally that the bathos of the 
wizard's tricks disposes the spectator actually to tear 
his hair—when, for instance, the heroine lugs in Dante 
and Beatrice by pseudo-naive references to a story 
she'd read ‘‘about a man named Dant’’—the most 
shameless dragging of a hand of applause from an au- 
dience expected to be flattered at grasping the allusion ; 
or such pseudo-homespun sentiment as ‘‘Thar’s some- 
thin’ kinda holy about luv’’; or in such pseudo-in- 
genuous epigrams as ‘‘Love is a kind of itchin’ at yer 
heart what ya can’t scratch.’’ Such desperate mo- 
ments come but seldom, however, and the rest has 
swing and slapdash and ingenuity enough to carry 
one away in safety. 

Of the stage management and atmospheric subtleties 
it is sufficient to say that Mr. Belasco reproduces what 
passes for the California of the Forty-niners as vividly as 
he conjured atmospheres in ‘‘The Darling of the Gods’’ 
and ‘‘Dubarry.’’ His genius here is unquestioned. 
It is enough entertainment, almost, merely taking in 
the details of his stage pictures: things constructed 
with all the care with which music is orchestrated, 


with now and then some detached figure—a pale-faced, 
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snaky gambler smoking a cigar, a serio-comic hanger- 
on stuffing his mouth with food from the other men’s 
lunch-pails—balancing the whole, and, so to say, accen- 
tuating the key like the musician’s pedal-bass. 

Miss Bates is wholesome and vigorous as The Girl, 
Mr. Hilliard a dashing hero. As the gambler-sheriff, 
Mr. Keenan's mastery of repose, of minute and sub- 
tle stage business, amounts to something very like 
genius. He lights a cigar, and the spectator watches 
the match as he would watch the fuse of a dynamite 
bomb; he comes in out of a blizzard, and, standing 
motionless in the centre of the stage, warms an index 
finger by boring the tip of it into the palm of his other 
hand, and for some mysterious reason you are thrilled 
in every fibre. We can think of no one who would get 
more out of that ingenious scene in the girl’s house at 
night when she is trying to conceal her wounded lover. 
He is hidden in the rafters just over the sheriff's head, 
and the latter, unsuccessful in his search, is about to go 
out again into the storm. A drop of blood falls on the 
handkerchief in his hand. In the glare of the spot- 
light the dark spot can be seen by every one in the 
audience. The sheriff slowly looks down, then up. He 
is tall and gaunt, all in black, face white as death. His 
gaze fixes itself on the rafters, and then in the silence, 
on the white handkerchief, drop—drop—drop falls the 
blood. The device has the simplicity and truth of 
theatric genius, and Mr. Keenan fairly eats it alive. 


Many Ladies Favor Us 


Miss Nethersole, who is a sort of Beef-and Bern- 
hardt, appears for the first time since the late unpleas- 
antness, when, as Sapfho, she was captured by a horri- 
fied police and haled tocourt. There, in the réle of 
the Shaw oa, she achieved such a triumph that twelve 
honest jurymen, each in a state of rigid hypnosis, hav- 
ing first acquitted the defendant, drew up a memorial, 
in which they intimated that if there was anything 
they liked it was art. That was a great day for Miss 
Nethersole and a great day for art. and in reverent 





Mme. Alla Nasimoff, leading woman at the Russian Theatre 


memory of it an enlarged framed copy of the memorial 
has adorned the outside of the theatre in which she 
has been playing, reassuring the Broadway crowds 
that, whatever their misgivings about the present, the 
piece played four years ago was mo¢ improper. 

“The Labyrinth,’ Miss Nethersole’s first offering, 
borrowed interest from the fact that it was an adapta- 
tion of ‘‘Le Dédale,’’ written by M. Paul, Hervieu of 
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the French Academy, and performed with much suc- 
cess in Paris. It presents a divorce complication with 
very evident constructive skill, but it was transferred 
into extremely tedious English, and as presented by 
Miss Nethersole’s company proved so tiresome that she 
presently returned to her repertoire. ‘To see Miss 
Nethersole in parts which she can really get her teeth 
into takes very much the same sort of nerve that is 
required successfully to witness a dynamite explosion 
or an execution, but it is undeniable that 

she has power, and people like it very much 


Collier’s for December 30 1905 
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as ‘‘She’s a perfect t-o-d-e, toad!’ The play is a curi- 
ous mixture. Inaslightly different form it was played 
by Madame Modjeska some dozen years ago. In man- 
ner, it is similar to Mr. Fitch’s ‘‘Beau Brummell,”’ 
even to a heroine delirious in a garret and recalling 
her former grandeur; but here and there are charac- 
teristic Fitchy bits that sound as though they had 
been inserted at a later date, to help things along. 
Many of Roxana’s lines, for instance, might with al- 
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of pretence and their simple sincerity. The company 
was mentioned in these columns at the time of its arrivai 
in this country last spring, when it was playing to 
audiences of transplanted Russians that sobbed aloud, 
as though the mimic Kishineff they saw on the stage in 
‘“The Chosen People’ were real. During the summer 
Orleneff fitted up a little theatre in East Third Street. 
just off the Bowery, where he is giving now the works 
of Ibsen, of Tolstoy and other Russians, and—for it is 

not by any means all gloom—‘'Zaza’”’ and 
lighter plays. The audiences are mostly 
from the neighborhood, although now and 





if it’s the sort of thing they like. 

In turning Mrs. Ward's ‘‘The Marriage 
of William Ashe’’ into a play, Miss Marga- 
ret Mayo has done about all that could be 
done to make an exasperating young woman 
an appealing heroine. Public life is so dif- 
ferently regarded here that it is difficult to 
make all this pother about somebody’s ca- 
reer seem vital, or to feel much sympathy 
for a wife so contrary that she persists in 
ruining her husband's political chances by 
receiving his noble patron in a sort of bath- 
ing suit, particularly—and Miss George will 
forgive us, we hope, and remember that we 
know nothing at all about clothes—when 
the other dress was so much more becom- 
ing. Miss George does well, though less 
suited to a rambunctious Lady Somebody 
than sucha part as she had in ‘“‘ Abigail,’’ the 
little Puritan maiden who lived in the attic 
of a New York boarding-house. Mr. Reeves- 
Smith was admirably manly and finished as 
William Ashe. ‘‘Now he’s nice J’ a woman 
sitting behind us remarked at one point dur- 
ing the performance. Mr. Reeves-Smith 
was nice. The winsome Mr. Ben Webster 
essayed Geoffrey Cliffe, a Byronic person 
who made love to Lady A7ztty when her 
husband wasn’t looking. The poet talked a 
good deal about freedom and wished he was 








then adventurous persons come from up- 
town—even the benign editor of ‘‘Century”’ 
has been seen to crawl through that barbed- 
wire fence which was once supposed to keep 
him above Fourteenth Street. For those 
weary of millinery plays it is an experience 
strongly to be recommended; even for the 
merely curious the ‘*Zaza"’ of such an artist 
as Mme. Nasimoff, in a little hall whose bal- 
cony is scarcely more than a man’s height 
from the ceiling, ought to be interesting. 


A Dramatized Captain of Finance 


As a sincere endeavor to make a drama 
out of fresh material taken first-hand from 
contemporary life Mr. Charles Klein's ‘‘ The 
Lion and the Mouse’’ is especially note- 
worthy. The Lion is John 2. Ryder, to 
whose phonetic resemblance to the chief 
ogre of the «ontemporary literature of ex- 
posure is added characteristics adapted 
from various American captains of finance. 
The Mouse is the daughter of a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, who is about to be 
ruined by Ayvder because he has handed 
down decisions adverse to corporate inter- 
ests. She gains Ayd/er’s confidence, be- 
comes a sort of private secretary, and se- 
cures incriminating documents with which 








back in his mountains. So did the audience. 
Instead, he stayed and talked to Lady A7/ty. 
She was a good listener. 
Lady Kitty, ‘your brain was on fire! It’s 
wonderful—wonderful—wonderful!"" The 
poet glared. ‘‘I want to get back,’’ he shouted, ‘‘to 
that elemental life—those great, rough, raw things!”’ 
We enjoy the acting of Mr. Ben Webster; in such a 
part, for instance, as that graceful, inconsequential 
young rake in ‘‘London Assurance,’’ he charms us 
completely. We can fancy him longing for a ciga- 
rette, a pretty tune, a mutton chop, friends, asunshiny 
day. Weare unable successfully to imagine him pant- 
ing for great, rough, raw things. We do not yet believe 
that he really wanted to get back to the mountains. 
Miss Viola Allen belongs to the Good or Brooklyn 
School in contradistinction to Miss Nethersole and 
Miss Harned, who represent the Wicked or Broadway 
School. Long association with the Better Element 
does not, however, prevent her giving to ‘‘The Toast 
of the Town’? much of the vivacity with which 
Betty Stngleton must have been plentifully supplied. 
Miss Allen is exceedingly pleasing. So is Miss Isa- 
bel Irving as Novara, a highty tighty young play- 
actress who would stamp her foot and say such things 


“T know,’’ cried Mr. Breese, Mr. Bennett, and Miss Elliston in ‘The Lion and the Mouse” 


most no change be put into the mouth of the typical 
Fitchy shopgirl or dressmaker. The piece is very 
prettily put on—a safe thing for theatre parties. 
‘La Belle Marseillaise,’’ in which Miss Harned and a 
large aggregation appeared, gave the impression of 
musical comedy without the music, and the absent- 
minded spectator awoke to continual disappointment. 
Miss Harned looked very attractive. The assault on 
Napoleon himself was conducted by Mr. Vincent 
Serrano. We should have liked to see a sort of 
Hamlet’s ghost-part written in, in which the shade of 
Napoleon might tell what it thought of Mr. Serrano. 





Ibsen and Tolstoy on the Bowery 


It is fatuity such as this last—this disheartening waste 
of time and money and talent—which makes one forget 
the external crudities of such performances as Orleneff 
and his company of Russian players are giving down 
on the East Side, in the sheer enjoyment of their lack 


eventually she saves her father. 

The most obvious defects of the play are 
those of construction,—of course, it would 
be impossible for the daughter of an espe- 
cially well-known Supreme Court judge to live in 
the Fifth Avenue house of a millionaire who was no- 
toriously pursuing him, and yet retain her incognito, 

and literary crudities in the dialogue. When J/css 
Rossmore returns from Europe to find her father 
and mother housed in a shabby suburban village— 
money gone, hope, too, almost—one is scarcely pre- 
pared to hear her try to cheer her parents by casu- 
ally observing: ‘‘How I dislike New York, with its 
retinue of servants and its domestic and social re- 
sponsibilities!’’ The lines given to Jodx 2. are more 
lifelike: ‘‘Don’t preach to me,’’ he rasps, when his son 
is protesting against the marriage of convenience 
arranged for him with Sexafor Rober/s’s daughter 
‘‘Don’t try to talk like Tolstoy, for he’s a thinker and 
you're not. Don’t try to talk like Bernard Shaw, 
because Ae’s funny and you’re not!’ He has, too, 
that underlying sense of humor and humanity which 
one likes to think even the most gifted machines find 
necessary in their business,—a piece well worth while. 


HIGH FINANCE IN THE SAGE-BRUSH 


As Controller and ex-officio Insurance Commissioner of Nevada, Mr. Davis took the first punitwe action aimed by the authorities 


of any State at any insurance company involved in the present scandals. 


He notified the New York Life that tt would lose its 


license to do business tn Nevada unless President McCall and Vice-President Perkins retired, and unless the money spent for cam- 


paign purposes should be restored. 


By SAMUEL R. DAVIS, 


IGH finance is the art of making large profits 

out of other people’s investments and keeping 

them yourself. I am inclined to the opinion 

that this method of acquiring sudden wealth 
had its origin in Nevada. 

Some thirty odd years ago a well-known mining man 
of the Comstock uncovered a tremendous ore body in 
the Consolidated Virginia mine. He discovered it by 
running a secret drift from the Gould and Curry 
through the Best and Belcher until he tapped the 
treasure vaults of the Consolidated Virginia. 

He and his associates bought up all the Consolidated 
Virginia stock they could lay their hands on at some- 
thing like a dollar a share. It had once been kicking 
around the Comstock at fifteen cents. When the con- 
trol of the mine had been acquired, my friend, the 
Colonel, took a particular friend of his into his confi- 
dence. Conducting him to the ore body, he showed 
him the garnered wealth which the centuries had piled 
there and said: ‘‘You have placed me under great ob- 
ligations, and I want to show you that I appreciate it. 
This strike is in Best and Belcher. You will have a 
week to load up before the news leaks out.”’ 

The man to whom the strike was shown as a special 
favor loaded up by buying two hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of the stock. ‘The wily Colonel unloaded. 
He had simply fooled his victim by wrongly designating 
the locality of the bonanza. 

Subsequently he called upon his dupe, and, bursting 
into tears, asked his forgiveness, and, assuring him that 
he had suffered equally in pocket, induced him to make 
another investment and raked in four hundred thou- 
sand dollars more. The dupe in relating the incident 
to me remarked that he was always sorry that he had 
not blown the Colonel’s head off, but p'eaded, in ex- 


tenuation of his sin of omission, that the Colonel was 
the only one who could lead the party to victory in a 
subsequent election, and he laid his personal feelings 
upon the altar of party fealty. The Colonel's party 
sent him to the United States Senate. 

Thus you can readily see that high financiers did 
business in Nevada many years ago and did not have 
to take lessons in New York. 

Since the New York Life was called to account by 
the State of Nevada, I have received many letters and 
telegrams from policy-holders throughout the country 
asking advice as to the value of a policy in that com- 
pany. 

It has become wellnigh impossible to reply person- 
ally to all these inquiries, and I take occasion now to 
state for the benefit of these people that the tremendous 
reserve fund of the New York Life—some four hundred 
millions—makes the ultimate redemption of the policy 
absolutely beyond question. 

The very thing that makes the policies in any of the 
big companies of New York as good as a Government 
bond is the source of all the troubles the companies 
are now encountering. 

Their vaults are glutted with gilt-edged securities. 
Combined they are richer than the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

This vast accumulation of wealth comes, not from 
the pockets of the men who handle it, but from the 
hundreds of thousands of poor policy-holders through- 
out the world. They have toiled and slaved and 
scrimped themselves for years, hoping to receive ben- 
efits later or leave something to their widows and 
orphans. The vast reserve fund, paraded so ostenta- 
tiously in the companies’ reports, indicates that they 
are charging policy-holders a good deal more than is 


The proceedings were suspended later, pending the investigation by the Armstrong Committee 


Insurance Commissioner of Nevada 
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necessary to carry out the aims and purposes of life 
insurance. 

Would it not be well for dividends to be declared 
at fixed intervals, distributing to the policy-holders a 
certain percentage of this accumulating surplus? 

But the companies need it for other purposes. It is 
at any time within the power of the three big insur- 
ance companies of New York to combine and make a 
billion dollar stock deal. ‘They have but to lift the 
securities from their vaults, hypothecate them for 
cash, and either smash the market or bull it, and take 
to themselves the profits both on the fall and on the 
rise. After the deal the profits would be divided and 
the securities would be back in their vaults in plenty 
of time for the examining insurance commissioners to 
check up. 

They can take Democratic policy-holders’ money and 
elect a Republican President, or they can take Repub- 
lican policy-holders’ money and elect a Democrat, if 
they so desire. 

They go further than this. They indulge in deals 
whereby the sudden depreciation of a certain railroad 
property injures agente | the interests of the very 
men who furnish the capital, or portions of it, to the in- 
surance company speculating in the railroad securities. 

I am not taking the stand of the political Pharisee 
who deprecates the use of money in politics, er the 
business prude who sets his face against stock gam- 
bling. I merely object to the principle of using another 
man’s money to line your own pocket. If I should 
give a friend of mine a hundred dollars to deliver to 
some other friend of mine, to whom I owed it, and he 
should play the races with it, I should insist on half 
the results of the racing venture—if he won, and I 
found it out. 























Even after a year’s service, it 
is not unusual for a Cadillac 
motor, when given the proper 
care, to develop 20 per cent. 
more power than originally 
rated. Ample reserve energy 
enables the Cadillac to go 
anywhere. 
Bookiet L and name ofnearest dealer sent upon 
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Runabout, $750; Model (, with detachable tonneau, 
$550; Light Touring Car, $950; Four-Cylinder Car, 
$2,500; f. o, b., Detroit. 


CADILLAC AUroneeas CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M 
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HIS is the cleverest loose leaf device 

ever invented. A slight pull on any 

ring will draw all back and lock them 
open. They can all be snapped together 
by pressing any ring. 


Light, compact, and inexpensive 


SIMPLEX PRICE Books 


are made in black cowhide seal, fully flexi- 
ble, leather lined, and flat opening. There 
is nothing to get out of order, and they 
will stand long and constant usage. 
Obtainable in 14 sizes and 
with three styles of ruling 
For Sale by Leading Stationers Everywhere 
FRE Send us the name of your 
stationer and receive six 
issues of our bright little publication, 
THE NATIONAL. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 
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99 Sectional 
Bookcase 


The Lundstrom cases are inade under our own patents, in our own factory, and the 
entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 
offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lundstrom Sectional 1 
case you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are getting an article 
which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional book- 
cases are the product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufac- 
ture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door and is 
highly finished in Solid Oak. T« La and bases, $1.00 each. Write for 
illustrated catalogue No. 106- 
All Goods Sold “he From Factory Only 
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i HE Daisy is a repeater—with 
a magazine that holds a thou- 
sand shots—and absolutely safe. 


It’s a beauty, with hammerless 
lever action, perfect sights, fine 
walnut stock and nickeled barrel. 
It shoots straight. And costs 
only $2. One thousand shots can 
be purchased anywhere for ten 
cents. 

















Daisy Air Rifles, also made in three other 
styles, the prices ranging from $1 to $1.75 
are sold by dealers the world over, or sent 
direct from factory, express prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Write to-day for the 
“Daisy Book,” full of pretty pictures and 
jingling rhymes. Free on request 


Daisy Mig. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 












CHOCOLATES 


AND CONFECTIONS 


In aitractive packages 
A remembrance always in good taste 
For sale where the best ts sold 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1216 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Established 1842 





























to send your order for a 
Rebuilt Fay-Sholes type- 
writer untul they have 
all been sold. You 

can order from us 
by mail just as 
easily and safely 
as you can deal 
with your home 
bank, Each or- 
der gets prompt 
and careful at- 
tention. Every 

machine we 
sell is com- 
plete with 
cloth cover, 
box of tools 
and an instruc- 
tion book ready 
for use, and guaran- 
teed one year. sold only by 

mail direct from the Y tactory, as follows: 

1900 model (sold in 1900 and 1901 for $100.00 each) 
now $35.00 cash or $37.50 on easy payments. (Very 
few left.) 

1902 model (sold in 1902 and 1903 for $100.00 each) 
now $47.50 cash or $50.00 on easy payments. Modern 
high class, light running, fast, and durable. nothing 
better for correspondence. (Limited number left.) 

1904 model (sold last year for $100.00 each) now 

57.50 cash or $62.00 on easy payments. 2 color rib- 
bon feature, tabulator,and other up-to date improve- 
ments described in special catalogue, Whether you 
use one or one hundred typewriters, send for cata- 
logue before you order any other machine which 
does less, runs harder and may cost more. 

Write today for free sample of writing and illustrated 
32-page book describing each machine, our method of ship 
ping typewriters anywhere on 10 days trial, why you save 
money in ordering by mail direct and how you get all your 
money back promptly if you are not fully satisfied. 


Fay-Sholes Factory, 134 Rees St., Chicago 




















“ CLUPECO SHRUNK 
45 Cents each 


QUARTER SIZES 

2 for 25 Cents 

SEND FOR BOOKLET AND DEALER'S NAME 
CLUETT, PEABODY & Co. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF COLLARS AND SHIRTS 1m THE WortD 
455 RIVER ST. TROY. N.Y. 
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Taught Quickly 
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Expenses Low. Catalogue Free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Queen St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Machines and Films 
Stereopticons and Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
theatres, halls, show 
tents, etc, | 


Catalogue No. 1 free 
KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY, 52 State St., Chicago, Ills. 
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HIGH FINANCE IN THE SAGE-BRUSH 


(Continued from page 21) 











The citizens of Nevada are just finding out that their money is being used to 
fight them politically, and also to speculate with in Wall Street. They want 
the political contributions returned to the treasury, and if there has been 
any profit plucked from the tide in Wall Street they want their rake-off. 
Since the exposure relative to the unlawful diversion of policy-holders’ money 
to the hands of campaign committees, the insurance companies assure the 
public that such methods will cease, but no one talks of returning the money 
to the policy-holders. It reminds one of Louis XI of France, who expressed 
his keen regret that he had stolen so much of his subjects’ land. When his 
father confessor suggested the restoration of the property, he replied: ‘‘Is it 
not enough that I repent?’’ 

This is the real trouble between the people and the insurance companies. 
One after another the big life companies of the State of New York have 
been put on the grill. The Equitable Life went over the fire first, and then 
the astonished policy-holders insisted on a change, and the company was 
obliged to call in an outsider of known honesty and backbone to reform the 
management. 

The result of his strenuous housecleaning has been apparent to everybody 
and confidence has been restored. He has taken a business man’s view of 
the situation, kicked out the parasites who were fattening off the company, 
and taken the policy-holders into his confidence. The result is a largely in- 
creased business for the company. 

Now why can not the other life companies, now under the ban of public 
suspicion, profit by the example of the Equitable? To restore good health they 
might at least try the same medicine. 

The mere resumption of honest management is not all that is necessary. 
Insurance experts agree that the big surpluses of life insurance are the costly 
and dangerous things. 

One who studies the figures of the insurance business and its tremendous 
growth in the last few years can not but be struck with the rapidly falling 
returns to the real creator of the companies’ wealth, the poor downtrodden 
and almost forgotten policy-holder, who is regarded less and less each year 
by the manipulators of his money. It reminds one of the man who became 
suddenly wealthy and gave a grand reception and ball. He was awkward and 
unsightly and rather retiring, and did not realize his exact status at the function 
until an old friend looked at him in astonishment and said: ‘‘Hullo, Bill, how 
the devil did vou get here?’’ 

If at some of the feasts of Lucullus given by insurance overlords, who are 
devising new ways to waste policy-holders’ money, some actual policy-holder 
who had paid for his policy with his own hard-earned money should put in 
an appearance, he would probably be greeted with the same astonished ques- 
tion, coupled with a chorus of derisive laughter. 


Restrict the Reserve Fund 


The remedy for the evil is the restriction of the reserve fund to its legitimate 
purposes. Such a pile of wealth is bound to be an object of interest to State 
Legislatures, and the fact that such accumulations are targets for cinch bills is 
not disputed. ‘Take it out of the reach of State Legislatures, by allowing the 
President of the United States to appoint a non-partisan Insurance Commission 
of five or seven, whose duty it will be to make regular examinations of insur- 
ance companies, with power to compel them to eliminate objectionable features 
of their business. No doubt, the companies who have been subjected to legis- 
lative blackmail in their various States would hail with enthusiasm the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with such a commission as I have suggested. If the President 
could not find seven men in the country above the suspicion of graft or ulterior 
motives, it would seem that the time had about arrived to declare the Republic 
a failure and put up the shutters. 

I believe that the agitation now going on will help the business of insur- 
ance and ultimately throw such protection about the policy-holder that he will 
be safeguarded as he never was before. 

I do not think the whole insurance structure need be rebuilt. Some 
of the underpinning timbers were rotten and will have to be replaced with 
new ones. 

Reform must follow exposure, and the final result will be a practical re- 
form which will protect our citizens at home and strengthen our credit abroad. 

The status of the case now at issue between the State of Nevada and the New 
York Life is this: 

Some years ago the Governor of ‘Texas charged the company with contrib- 
uting policy-holders’ money to the Republican campaign committee of New 
York. The reply was the issuing of a circular by the company denying the 
charge, by the sworn affidavits of the leading officers of the company. 

Recently the president of the company, on the witness stand and under 
oath, admitted the contribution of $150,000 to the Republican campaign fund. 
As this item of expenditures had not been touched upon in the report of the 
company, and from the testimony before the Investigating Committee it was 
evident that the report filed with me was not a true report of the company’s 
transactions for the preceding year, therefore, under Section 7 of an Act 
approved March 23, 1891, I gave the company the customary notice under the 
law, with two weeks’ grace. 

Their San Francisco agents called upon me at Carson City a few days later 
and asked for an extension of time until tiie Investigating Committee could 
finish their work in New York and make a report. They held that the act 
of the State was unexpected and unusual, and would work a hardship upon 
the agents of the company. They pledged the retirement of the company 
from politics, and said there was a strong probability that the money con- 
tributed by the company to campaign funds would be returned. 

Considering their request to extend the time of final action until the company 
could be given an opportunity to explain the charges made against it a fair and 
reasonable one, I brought the matter before the Board of State Revenue, and 
the time was extended until the report of the Investigating Committee could 
be made. Mr. McCall, the president of the company, seems to regard Nevada 
as hardly worth bothering about, from the fact that it only contains about 
eleven hundred policy-holders. Should there remain but one policy-holder 
of the New York Life in this State, his interests will be protected to the full 
extent of the State's ability. 





The annoyance of having dessert that is ‘‘just a little off’ in flavor is obviated by always using Burnett’s 
Vanilla Extract. Try it.—Adv. 





Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden's Eagle Brand Condens« Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with 
the finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands.+—Adr, 
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| pies practically no more 


larger Uprights. 
an Upright. 
Grand Pianos. 


Catalogue 
Free 


CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (%) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. It occu- 


no more than the large Upright. 
It is a more artistic piece of furniture than 
It has all the desirable qualities of the larger 
It can be moved through stairways and spaces 
smaller than will admit even the small Uprights. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


794 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


space than an Upright. It costs 
It weighs less than the 


Established 
1823 
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When planning your trip to the Coast re- 


Going to 


member that not the least of the many 
pleasantries which combine to make 
the journey one never to be forgot- 
ten are the elements of refined 
social life and mutual cour- 
tesies ever present on the 





among disc riminating trav elers. 

From Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 8 p. m. 

daily. Tourist Sleepers at 6.05 p. m. and 10.25 p. m. 
Address F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, for /ree booklets. 


LIMITED 


of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. 


Acknowleged to be the greatest 
and most luxuriously appointed of 
transcontinental trains. Its excep- 
tional service and conveniences, its 
new equipment, make it the first chosen 











~Best 50 Vears Ago” —“The Best To-day” — 


WINSLOW 


Hokey Kates 





The product of the oldest Skate makers in 
America. Made to last, stay sharp and stay on. 


If your dealer hasn’t them send for Catalogue, Dept. G. 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
8 Lone Lang, Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


ds of skates, including skates especially designed 
Manan oo agure ‘f skating, <. hockey and skate sailing. 


Plain and semped neni 8 Skates. 
Skates to screw_on. 
All Clamp and Half Clamp. Double Rus or tkanes oer 
i the — ara’ Onl: eth 1 br to 
famous «Vine: ‘os ly practica’ ace 
AWinslow Roller Skates. support weak ankles. 
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LIVING-MUSIC- BOX 


is the registered Name for iny genuine 
GEISLER-ANDREASBERG-ROLLER CANARIES 
direct imported from our own hatcheries in Germany. Their 
song is entirely different from the 
ordinary canary, and far superior to 
anything you have ever heard. It is 
simp! marvelous how a little bird 
like this can bring forth such a vol- 
ume of sweet, rich, melodious tunes, 


Guaranteed DAY and 
NIGHT SINGERS $5 \ 


Uther varveties from $2. up. 
Sent with safety y 
U. S. or Canada—alive arrival atZ 
express office guaranteed. q 

reof Imitators. Cage and 






















genuine. Ft. Scott, Ks., 5-1.05. 
Your @. Andreasberg Roller is the 
finest singer | ever heard. It will surely 
drive away any one’s troubles, I can recom 
mend them to any one wishing a god singer, MRS.G.L GARRISON. 
Large ya Ci SY ycue, Booklet and Testimonials are 








free. 
GEISLER’S STORE, Dept. Q, OMAHA, NEB. 
Largest Mail pd “4 House in the world. ESTA ‘AB. 1888 





each $1000 
carried. 


policy, full 


Dependable life 
insurance ex- 
tending toage 75 


and 


An Annuity thereafter 
throughout life of $50 for 


All for less than the ordinary 
life rate — example, age 355 
$25.53 reduced by surplus. 

Rates for all ages, specimen 
information 





PERFUME 


EAU DE 
QUININE 
HAIR TONIC 


ELIXIR 
DENTIFRICE 





of insurance 


ED. PINAUD’S Perfume, the exqui 
site, the fashionable. 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 
; Tonic, the most famous toilet prepara- 
world — makes the _ hair 
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China, Ivory, 





None ee with 
out This Label 





over. Invaluable in household use, for Furniture, 
Books, Leather, and wherever a 
strong adhesive is desired. 
sible self-sealing tube (retails 1 
if your dealer hasn’t our line. 


LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 
‘LE pict . MUCILAGE 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., “130 ‘Eesox ‘Ave., ‘Gloucester, Mass 


request. ) aie 
Ori h ; 4 }! more beautiful, more lustrous, cleanses 
b a co Laees? issued only | the scalp of dandruff. Used and en- 
Y te Pe wa olders’ a ead ) dorsed the world over by peop e or 
4 : . 
;| good breeding and refinement 
‘ " ha aa 
Pons Matas Lite ‘ ED. PINAUD’S Elixir Dentifrice, the 
Philadelphia ) ° ° . 
}| most perfect preparation for whitening 
5 . " 
and preserving the teeth. 
§ 
§ FREE ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 
me FE STRONGEST IN| > Tonic for three applications ED. 
9 LE PAGE’S GLUE THE WORLD |)| Pony 
Does not set quickly like the old style glue, and has} ) | PINAUD’S exquisite perfume for five ; times, 
fou tne the stength cal te. Tin-mt tart]? and the famous ELIXIR DENTIFRICE. tor 
Used by the best mechanics and mfrs. the world] § | five times. Send roc. to pay postage and 


packing. 
WRITE TO-DAY 


ED. PINAUD’S 


1 oz. bottle or collap 
) mailed for 12 


American Offices 


ED. PINAUD Bidg., Room Il, New York City 











) 
) 
oz. size retails 5e.; by mail, We. | 
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Gasoline Cars for 1906 


RE built of the best materials in the world under methods 
and processes more advanced than those employed in any 


automobile factory other than our own. 


No consideration of the 


cost of production has been permitted to interfere with making 
perfect every part and piece of each model, whether pertaining to 


mechanism, bodywork or general equipment. 


The expense of 


making the crankshafts, for instance, is six times greater than that 
of any previously made in this country. We guarantee that these 
cars, each according to its power and place, will yield the great- 
est things possible in motor service. 


MARK XLVII 


MARK XLVI 


MARK XLIYV-2 


40-45 h. p. four-cylinder motor under forward bonnet; sliding gear transmissix 
four speeds and one reverse; jump spark ignition from storage battery; ne 

tern automatic carburetor; special chrome-nickel steel gears, axles, cranksh aft : md 
jackshaft; crankshaft machined cold out of solid block; double « hain drive; I-beam 
front axle forged in one piece; pressed steel frame; 108-inch wheel base; sé ‘at start 
ing; new pattern brakes. Price, with standard body . P R $4,506 
With 112-inch wheel base, Royal Victoria, Double Victoria, Limousine or Landaulet 
body - e ° ‘ e ‘ . P ‘ ° A $5,000 to $5,500 


An entirely new model. 24-28 h. p. four-cylinder, vertical water-cooled motor; shaft 
drive, sliding gear transmission, three speeds and reverse; low tension make and 
break magneto current ignition; special chrome-nickel steel gears and shafts 
crankshaft machined cold out of solid block; I-beam front axle forged in one piece; 
rotary pump oil lubrication; pressed steel frame, 98-inch whee! base; double side 
entrance body seating five passengers. Price 4 ‘ ° P $3,000 


Perpetuating Mark XLIV, one of the most successful of medium-weight 1905 cars 
18 h. p. double opposed horizontal motor under forward bonnet; frame length in 
creased eight inches, giving ample room forward of each seat; wheel base increased 
to Winches. Rear seat widened five inches; double side entrance body An ideal 
family car, which will climb any hill and maintain a 1 f 35 miles per hour on 
the level. Price . $1,730 


Columbia Electric Carriages 


Victoria-Phaetons, Runabouts, Broughams, Landaulets 
Hansoms, Surreys, Delivery Wagons, Trucks 





Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request 


** At New York we shaii exhibit at Madison Square Garden only, January 13-20 ** 


ELECTRIC 


New York Branch: 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 
Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St. 

Co., 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 


VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. Boston: 

Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric 
Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation 

Paris: A. Bianchi, 194 Boulevard Malesherbes. 


Member Association of Licensed Auto Mfrs. 























‘U-ALk-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 





A meliow mint cream that is 

unmatched in purity, unequaled 

in smoothness, and incompar- 

able in flavor to any other mint 

cream or candy. Our secret is 

the new process of manufacture. 
Sold in sealed tins by confectioners, druggists 
and grocers everywhere. If your dealer does not 
keep ‘U-ALL-NO> we will send a liberal box on 
receipt of 10c. Kindly mention Collier’s Weekly. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 














Good Points i in the 


First Point: ‘The Smith Premier 
typewriter has a complete key-board— 
a key for every character. No lost 
time, no wasted energy, no mistakes 
or misplaced letters. Each key writes 
one letter on the line. 

Tue Switun PremMreR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Syracuse, N. Y. Branch Stores Everywhere 











PEACOC 


| Your Christmas 
or Holiday Gift 


May be the sensible one of a check, 
currency, or the promise of a January 
dividend, so that you may have the 
pleasure of selecting your own present. 
Of course, you will buy something wor- 
thy of the giver—something lasting and § 
beautiful, such as a_ perfect Diamond 
ora piece of Artistic Jewelry. You can 
select this by your own fireside with the 
help of Peacock’s catalogue—a veritable 
shopper's guide. 


The great Peacock Catalogue, 
containing 200 pages and nearly 
6,000 photographic suggestions 
for Holiday gifts. Sent anywhere in the world 
free. We prepay all charges. If you want the 
complete Catalogue, write to-day for Book M. 
All Peacock orders are filled promptly, No disap- 
nt. We trust you if satisfactory references are 
. Goods also sent by express with privilege of ex- 
*amination. Articles purchased from the Peacock Cata- 
logue may be returned and money will be promptly re- 
funded. Don’t order from unreliable mail-order houses, 
Cc. D. PEACOCK 
(Established 1537) 


State Street, at Adams, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Wonderful Hatcher 
| 






































a 
You can almost —— 


count your chickens 
before they hatch if 
you use the 


“Sure Hatch” 
Incubator 


For every hatchable 
egg will give you a healthy chick, 
just as sure as you’re born. The 
certainty of the “Sure Hatch” is what gave this 
famous incubator its name. You can take off 85 
per cent hatches and better every 30 days with a 
“Sure Hatch.” 

And there’s money in chicken raising when 
you get it down toa certainty. When you can 
figure up a profit of $12.00 to $15.00 per month , 
on each machine you operate. 

We sell our 1906 ‘Sure Hatches” for $7.50 
and up on 60 Days’ Trial, Freight Fully Pre- 
paid by Us. Take off two trial hatches. Count 
your chicks, You will find a chick for every 
egg except those not hatchable. No other incu- 
bator on the market will show results like that | 

comparative tests prove it! Write for Free | | 
Catalogue. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 504 Clay Center, Neb. Dept. X, Indianapolis, Ind. | 














Easy Walking 5 


because your foot rests on a scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which at once adapts 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot, 


Worth Cushion 








together with a closer fit 
Style and Lightness ! are secured in this shoe, 
because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 
than with a hard, stiff inner sole. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $4.00 and $5.00 Women’s $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 

















The most comforting security is that 


afforded by a reliable revolver, Being \ 
protected beforehand is better policy | 
thar arming yourself a/ter the emer- 7 
gency ispast. In selecting a re volver, 
the one consideration is—get the best. 
It may save a hundred times its value, 
to say nothing of life. 


H & R Revolvers | 
‘* The reliable kind?’ | 


are superior in every detail of design | 
and mechanism, Accurate, always 
dependable and absolutely sa/z, their 
mechanical merit entitles them to be 
accorded the best. Sold by leading 
oes everywhere, Send for catalog. 


on & Richardson Arms Co. 
~~, ark Ave.,Worcester, Mass. 








ment, $75.00 up; 


c. and | 5c. per foot Wate ‘or free informanon 





EDISON MFG. CO., Orange .N.J., NewYork, cudnagehonteal 













, Have You a Dog ? 


\\ Then let us send you Polk Miller's 
celebrated on Dogs; How 
to Take Care of Them; e elo- 
juent Senator Vest’s masterful 
Pp ibute to a Dog. and ‘A Yel- 
|\\ low Dog’s Love for a Nigger"’ 
|| (famous poem). We will send you 
4 all of the above for 10c just to ad- 
vertise Sergeant's Famous Dog 
4 Remedies. Address 

POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 846 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 








Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer, A course of lessons by mail, at home, may 
qualify you to earn a good salary asan artist and 
cartoonist. Instruction individual and exactly 
adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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. NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
“Tells al! about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells W hat to invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of 4 to in 
ventors. O'MEARA & RROCK. Pat. Attys. 918 F St.. Wash.. De . 
Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 
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SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS 


Have them woven into Handsome Reversible Rugs. Silk 
Portieres woven from Silk Rags, Rag Rugs woven from 
Woolen and Cotton Rags. Send for Pamphlet C. 

AMERICAN RUG CO., 1805-07 First Ave., New York 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Oar 3 books for CEY 3 mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stan 
R. Washi 


S.& A. B. LACE . D.C. Estab. 1: é9 





















The All-Western Football Team 


By E. C. PATTERSON 








First ELEVEN Ye ARS PosiT10Nn Years SeconpD ELEVEN 
on TEaM on TEAM 

CaTLin, Chicago 4 End I GARRELLS, Michigan 
Curtiss, Michigan 3 Tackle I 3ADENOCH, Chicago 
ScHUuLTE, Michigan 3 Guard 2 DoNovaAN Wi iscon sin 
GALE, Chicago 3 Centre 2 ScHULTz, ‘Mic higan 
ITtNER, Minnesota 2 Guard 2 GRAHAM, Michigan 
3ERTKE, Wisconsin 4 Tackle’ 4 Brusu, Minnesota 
MARSHALL, Minnesota 3 End 4 3usH, Wisconsin 
ECKERSALL, Chicago 3 Quarter 2 MELZNER, IV’/isconsin 
HAMMOND, Michigan 3 Half 2 De Tray, Chicago 
FINDLAY, Wisconsin 4 Half 2 CutTtTinG, Minnesota 
3EZDEK, Chicago 4 Full I Rosetu, Wisconsin 




















HE total paid admissions to the big games of the Middle West this season 

figure up considerably over two hundred thousand dollars. Interest in 

the game is manifestly as great west of the Alleghanies as it is east. 
Our gigantic geographic dimensions make it impracticable for Eastern and 
Western colleges to meet in frequent conflict; therefore the relative value of 
college teams must in fairness be analyzed under sectional limitations. 

The selection for the All-Western Football Team is made purely upon the 
showing of the different men in all the big games. Speed and brain work 
have had equal consideration with weight and muscle. 

Football in the Middle West was characterized this season by a distinct im- 
provement in defensive work. This was evidenced in the game between Wis- 
consin and Chicago at Madison, but most notably in the final game between 
Chicago and Michigan,the game which settled the Western championship for 1905. 

Each team showed such a power of diagnosing the defence of the other 
that in spite of every attempt of the quarter-backs, no matter by what in- 
genious formation it was done, it was impossible for either team to success- 
fully penetrate the defence of the other for anything like consistent gains. 

In the games between Chicago and Wisconsin and Chicago and Michigan 
it was very evident that a score, if registered at all, would be on account of 
ablunder. It was decidedly the exception for either team to make its five yards 
for three consecutive times, and that meant that either team, in order to sccre 
by the running game, must be in possession of the ball less than fifteen yards 
away from the opponent's goal. 

As will be remembered, Chicago won the Wisconsin game by a drop kick 
made by Eckersall, the score being 4—o. 

The Minnesota-Wisconsin game was won by a drop kick, the score being 
16—12 in favor of Wisconsin. 

In the Chicago-Michigan game, each team was on the gu v7ve for a mistake 
on the part of its opponent, and almost at the very end of the second half that 
mistake occurred, and it was made by Clark, the Michigan half-back. Eckersall 
made an unusual punt past the Michigan goal line, and Clark, believing he 
could run the ball out successfully, made the attempt. He just managed to 
cross the goal line when Badenoch tackled him. He struggled forward a step, 
and Catlin, the Chicago captain and end, joined his comrade, and with a mighty 
effort swung Clark clean back over the goal line, forcing him to a safety and 
thus settling the issue. Quick thinking must be credited to Catlin. 

It is not entirely tair to lay too much blame upon Clark. He was behind his 
own goal, and with nearly the entire Chicago team rushing upon, him, he was 
fortunate in catching the ball. Had he had the good fortune to get away for a 
fifteen-yard run, his work would have won praise. 

This contest gave Chicago the championship, placing Michigan second and 
Wisconsin third. 

The general character of the play through the Middle West section went so 
far, if one may say so, in carrying out plays requiring unusual precision in 
passing and general handling of the ball, that the power of attack toward the 
end of the season seemed actually less than it was at the end of the first week 
in November. The kicking was unusually good. Both Eckersall and Garrells 
in this final contest showed power and accuracy of an extremely high order, 
Garrells’s work being almost a surprise even to his associates. 

When it came to the attack, both teams showed a tendency on end runs to 
go too far out, endeavoring to circle up the end rush rather than to look in for 
the opening, which is the most effective on this style of play between end and 
tackle, with the interference putting the secondary defence out of the way. 

Captain Catlin of Chicago earned his place as one of the ends not only on 
account of his defensive ability, which has been commented upon by all the 
critics in the West, but by his work in blocking and interference. On account 
of his natural football ability he is named as captain of the All- Western 
selection. 

Marshall of Minnesota is selected for the other end and is a good running- 
mate for Catlin. Very few gains have been made around his end this year. 
He is quick in discerning a play, powerful and sure as a tackler, and in carry- 
ing the ball has made consistent gains. 

For the second eleven, Bush of Wisconsin and Garrells of Michigan are 
chosen. 

Curtiss of Michigan and Bertke of Wisconsin are chosen for the tackle posi- 
tions. Both these men are undoubedly the best tackles the West has seen in 
years. Defensively, their work has been of stone-wall calibre, and each man 
weighing over two hundred pounds, they have been a tower of strength to their 
respective teams. 

At carrying the ball offensively, both Curtiss and Bertke have proven their 
ability to gain when called upon. 

For the second team, Brush of Minnesota and Badenoch of Chicago are 
named. 

The choice of guard positions is extremely difficult. Schulte of Michigan 
and Ittner of Minnesota are selected. Ittner has played tackle position for 


Minnesota; he is not as strong as Bertke or Curtiss, but is a player of too big 
- . 1 
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Dress Better 
and Save Money 


It will pay you in dollars and cents to wear better 
clothes. Every man or woman you come in contact 
with, either in business or caulelis, will think more 
of you and of your ability. Good clothes will help 
you make the year the most successful you have 
ever known. e will dress you better, and in better 
style and more economically in one of our 


Made-to-Order 


Suits 
For Only $10.00 


We know how to build 
Suits and Overcoats that will 
give you a dressy, broad- 
shouldered, prosperous ap- 
pearance, and that will be a 
comfort to wear. The Suits 
and Overcoats we cut, trim 
and make strictly to order for 
$10.00, $12.50, $15.00, $18.00 
and $20.00 are more stylish, 
better tailored, and give more 
genuine satisfaction than any 
suit you can have made in the 
smaller cities at any price. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


We tailor thousands of suits 
for bankers, merchants, lawyers, 
doctors and men in every walk 
of life, who recogmize us as ex- 
perts in the tailoring art. We 

uarantee to dress you stylish- 
ly, fit you perfectly, and save 
you 4 to% the price on your 
new Suit or Overcoat, or refund 
every cent of your money. 

Write today for our full line of nobby Suitings and 
Overcoat Samples, and our New Style Book show- 
ing the latest woe York and Chicago models, all 
sent free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 202 Moses Bldg., Chicago 


References: By permission we refer you to Milwaukee 
Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00. 
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The best place for 


REST, RECREATION | 
or RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them. 


Write for Illustrated 
Folder and Rates to 


| 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


On the Beach 


a 


Always Open 
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Your Crooke 


Made to appear Straight 

by the Perfect Leg Form. 
Undetectable. Fits any leg. 

Light as a feather Perfectly 

comfortable. Sent postpaid 
in plain package with com- 

plete instructions for only 

two dollars ($2.62). Cor- 

respondence confidential. 
Write today. 
THE SYM-FORM CO. 

202 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

e Style About You’’ — 






d Legs 








Patent ALLowEp 
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Metropolitan 


Magazine 
for Twelve Months and a 


Continuous Membership 


in 


The Tabard Inn Library 


~*1.o0 


Regular Price, $3.30 


The comfort and convenience of being able to pro- 
cure books—good books—recent books—ckose at hand 
for the payment of a five-cent exchange fee cannot be 
estimated by those who have not become members of 


the Tabard Inn Library. 


There are nearly two thousand Ex- 
change Stations, and Half a Million 
Books to choose from. 


friend for a 
Christmas 





Send in your Subscription, 


$1.80, at once. 


Keep the member- 
ship yourself and 
send the Maga- 
zine to a 


UARY1906° "PRICE 15 CENT 


FTROPOLIT. 
MAGA ZI N 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY NUMBER 






















Cc. W. 


The 
Metropolitan 
Magazine 
3 W. 2%h Street 
N. Y. 
Dear Sirs : 
Please send Certificate of 


MoM. h rw and MoM. g: for 





12 months to 
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Business, Finance and Politics 


are more complex to-day than ever before. The American citizen who would play the part 
intelligently today must have some ready means of getting authoritative, concise, clear 
information on any point of which he is in doubt. 

It was to meet just this need of the busy, wide-awake American, that one of the oldest and best known pub- 
lishing firms in the country collaborated with the three world-renowned scholars, Gilman, Peck and Colby, in 
the compilation of 


Te New International Encyclopedia 


@ To cover, in the most comprehensive and thorough manner, the 
bewilderingly extensive field of human knowledge and achievement 
to-day, the theme was divided into 100 departments, each with an 
editorial specialist at its head, and the leading expert of to-day in 
every branch—in all a staff of over 400 scholars of universally 
recognized authority. 


@ Each article represents the view of the majority of experts of the 
present time, and has been moulded into shape and true proportion 
by expert editors. The seeker is sure of a conservative, impartial 
view and uniform encyclopedic treatment. 


@ The New International deals with the things the average person 
wants to know, the latest discoveries of science, the triumphs of 
modern engineering and of manufacturing, modern banking, insur- 
ance, the labor problem, municipal ownership, mining, railroads, 
geography, about all of which a man should know at least the 
Yeneral features. 

@ Subjects are arranged in alphabetical order, treated broadly under 
general headings, and their mutual relation shown by a complete 
cross-reference system. The inquirer thus gets instant information 
on any desired point. 


@ The price of The New International is so moderate, and terms of 
payment so easy, the matter of expense presents no obstacle. 


@ A work which embraces twenty volumes, fills over 16,000 pages, 
deals with over 100,000 subjects, illustrated with hundreds of full- 
page colored plates, engravings, 300 maps and charts and over 
7,000 other illustrations, can naturally not be described in a page 
announcement. 


g To any one mailing this coupon NOW, we will 
send, entirely Free, not only our descriptive pamphlet with 
facsimile colored plates, engravings, text pages, and full de- 
cription of this twentieth century achievement, but also ; 
our 25-cent Question Booklet, which we have been SJ 4% ¢ 
supplying to the schools all over the country It SF 6 ot e 
will surprise you how many things you think tol 
you know that you cannot answer. 
SPECIAL OFFER A Beautifully Bound Volume 
of Nearly 300 Pages FREE 
q@ To any one subscribing to The New International Ency- 
clopeedia in response to this advertisement within thirty .6 
days after its appearance, we will send an EXTRA @ 2.) 9 
VOLUME FREE, entitled, “Courses of Reading gf So's 
and Study.” By the help of this volume—prepared 9” Fer 8 
= 
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by the leading scholars of the country—a system- ss Gr see 
atic course of study may be pursued in any oe SSS 3 
branch of knowledge, using The New Inter- cA RF Aa w 
national as a general text book. << PIV NM” 
DIS AY 


Y os 
Y’ i wav 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers Lens AIO 
ee. vy Sige 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 















ESTABLISHED 
IN A SEASON 


Fourteen long years of study, experiment 
and motor car experience. One short year of 
triumphant proof. 

That is the story of the ‘‘Maxwell’’ automobile. 
The ‘‘Maxwell Doctrine’’ stands behind it, a doctrine : 

that is not theory but is based on a constructive principle === 
that Mr. Maxwell has tested in every clause and found true. ———— 

The designer and builders of the ‘‘Maxwell’’ believe in this = 
‘‘doctrine.’’ Through every experience they have adhered to it. 
In the face of much criticism they have proved it to the satisfaction 
of the public. The greatest number of cars ever sold by any manu- 
facturer in an initial year and the enthusiastic approval of the thou- 
sands of owners and their friends is the proof. 

If you have doubts as to the practical value of a two-cylinder car, 
where not over 16-20 H. P. is required, ask a ‘‘ Maxwell’ owner what 
he thinks of it. That is the keynote of our doctrine. If you are 
interested in advanced motor construction, it will pay you to get 
the facts about the ‘‘Maxwell.’’ Most of them you can get from 
our catalogue which will be sent on request, but all of them can 
be obtained from a talk with a Maxwell agent and a ride ina 
Maxwell car. 











































Tec Gar Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 7/24... 
$1450 TARRYTOWN, N. Y. $780 


Morrison Tyi«e Motor Co. 
221 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Maxwett Briscor, Inc. 
317 W. 59th St., New York City 


Maxwet-Briscog-Cuase Co, 
1502 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Lil, 


Maxwett-Briscor-MecLeop Co. 
243 Jefferson Ave, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fisner AvtomopiLe Co. 
330 North Illinois Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
































New Year Right 


by making a shrewd investment. Buy a 
Diamond by the Famous Loftis Credit System, 
There is no better investment than a Diamond, 
and they have increased in value quite largely 
during the past twelve months. The Gift of all 
Gifts to a Lady isa Diamond. Do not worry 
because you have only a small amount of cash. 
Remember the Loftis System makes every per- 
son's credit good by adjusting terms to meet 
their income. Write today for our Big 1906 Cata- 
log—1000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry. We will mail it and our Souvenir 
Diamond Booklet to you free. Write Today. 
We will send the Diamond, the Watch or the 
article of Jewelry you select on approval. If 
you like it pay one-fifth the price and keep it. 
Send the balance to us in eight equal monthly 
payments. We pay all express charges, We ask 
no security. All transactions are confidential, 



















We give our signed guarantee of value with each 
Diamond. Terms easiest; quality of goods finest; prices 
lower than others ask for spot cash. We are the original, 
most reliable Diamonds on Credit house. We are the 
Ls Jewelry House in the United States. The 










‘TIS SYSTEM received Highest Award—the 
—at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. 

aifiis Credit System can be made a great conven- 
ier or Christmas, New Year's, Birthdays, Weddings, An- 
niversaries,etc. [tenables vou to make « beautiful and valu- 
able gift without the outlay of much money. Write Today. 


Diamond Cutters 
Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Dept. P35 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


BROS.&CO.is38 

















*sSaved 20 Times Its Cost’’ 


“I am writing this,” says E. C. Parmelee, High- 
lands, N. J., “‘by the light of one of your Angle 
Lamps. In fact I would not think of using any other 
light. They are the lamps. Everyone who has seen 
mine is impressed with them. Why I have saved at 
least 20 times their cost in oil, burners, chimneys and 
‘cuss words.’ ”” 

‘The Angle Lamp is not an improvement on the old 
style lamp but an entirely new principle of oil light- 
ing which has made common kerosene (or coal oi!) 
the most satisfactory of all lighting methods. Safer 
and more reliable than gasoline, or acetylene, yet as 
convenient to operate as gas or electricity. 


The Angle Lamp 


is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned high or low 
without odor. No smoke, no danger. Filled while lighted and 
without moving. Requires filling but once or twice a week. It 
floods a room with its beautiful, soft, mellow light that has no 
equal. Write for our catalog 19 and our proposition for a 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Write for our catalog 19 listing 32 varieties of The Angle 
Lamp from #1.80 up, now,—before you forget it—before you turr 
this leaf—for it gives you the benefit of our ten years of experi 
ence with all lighting methods, 


THE ANGLE MPG. CO., 78-80 Murray Street, New York 














DRAFTSME 





= desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200-page 

M ECH A N | CA ® handbook (FREE) describing our Mechanical Drawing course, and over 
60 other courses, including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil En- 

gineering, Architecture, Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
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Salesmen 








There is nothing mysterious 
about this—it simply signi- 
fies that the Dixon pencil 
best adapted to the use of 
salesmen is described, named 
and numbered on pages | 3 
and 26 of Dixon's Pencil 
Guide. 


Other pages for every 
person and every use. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your special use. The 
book is absolutely /7ee. 





Credit Given to Everybody 


Take advantage of 
this big offer from 
America’s original 
and greatest House- 
furnishers. 










ai 
" 
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and we 
will ship 
this elegant Mt. 
Kinley rocker, massive 
and handsomely carved, solid 
oak throughout, tack and seat of selected quar- 
tered oak, piano polished. Price $7.65. Pay 
$1.00 cash, 75c. monthly. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned 


The original credit complete housefurnishers 
Catalogue of elegant furniture free, Write for it now 



















STRAUS & SCHRAM, 130 W. Madison Street, Chicago, lil. 





Department A Q, 








JosepH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











THE “LEADER” 


1% H. P. Gasolene Auto-Marine Engine 








Built like a watch. Beautifully Finished 
Accurately Constructed. Ligh’, Strong, Re- 
liable, and Noiseless in operation, Suitable 
for launches from 15 to 19 feet in length. 
Price complete, $75.00 net, no discount. 
Thoroughly guaranteed. Perfect Speed 
Control. Complete descript've Catalog 
upon application, Manufactured by 


282 8. Front Street 


CLAUDE SINTZ, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 








LECTRO-SILICON 
SILVER POLISH 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
- More than a million house- 

keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts, (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


“Srricon,” 82 Cliff Street, New York. 










Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, 





Bankers, Writers, etc., of High School and College 





grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph.B., or S.B. 
degree may be done by correspondence. Begin study 
any time, Address, 


The University of Chicago (Div. A.), Chicago, Illinois 


THE BEST LIGHT 














The 
most brilliant, 
economical light made. 
Our light gives 100-candle 
power at the small cost of 
2c per week 


Is portable and there is no dirt, 


grease, odor or smoke. Over 100 dif- 
ferent styles—every one warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
THE BEST LIGHT .CO. 


Owners of Original Patents. 


MAKE MONEY EASY 

Agents wanted in every county to seil the popular Novelty 
Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, ete., on handle. 
Send stamp for catalog. 


AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 
A MONTH 
(We show you how) 
Bi fi uick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
aun ered making special offer to agents. Our new sel f-sharp- 

ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. 

















STU DY Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 
LA Instruction 
Thirteenth Year 
Prepares for the bar of any state. Improved 
method of instruction, combining the Text- 
Book, Lecture and Case Book methods. Ap- 
proved by the bench and bar. Three Courses: 
College, Post-Graduate and Business Law. The 
One-Price School. Write today for Catalogue. 
Chieago Correspondence School of Law 





7-35 E Sth Street 
Canton, O. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
PATENTS Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Advice free. Terms low. Highest ref. 
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Reaper Block, Chieago 











NVENTO 


for low estimate and best expert advice 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0. 


We manufacture METAL 
SPECIALTIEs of all kinds. 
, “ Send to order; larvest equip 
ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model FREE 


THE ALL-WESTERN FOOTBALL TEAM 


(Continued from page 24) 











a calibre to be left off any selection, and is therefore switched from tackle to 
guard on account of his natural ability and speed as a defensive player and his 
really remarkable work as an offensive player. He weighed two hundred and 
sixteen pounds, and has been one of Minnesota’s mainstays as a line plunger 
and ground gainer. 

Graham of Michigan and Donovan of Wisconsin are picked for the second 
team. 

Gale of Chicago and Schultz of Michigan are about on a par for reliable 
centres. For the entire season, Gale has played a consistent game; his work 
against Remp places him in the A class. In the Michigan game it is con- 
ceded that he outplayed Schultz, and therefore gets the position which Schultz 
has on the second team. 

Remp’s work this year has been below his 1904 standard. His passing in the 
Minnesota game was exceptionally poor. 

In the back field, most of the critics are agreed on Eckersall at quarter, Tom 
Hammond of Michigan and Findlay of Wisconsin at halves, and Bezdek at 
full-back. 

Eckersall stands alone as a star quarter-back and is practically in a class by 
himself. His drop kicking and punting have never been excelled, at least not 
on a Western gridiron. 

It is hard to select a candidate for quarter for the second team, as Norcross 
and Johnson have been taken out of their big games, which leaves Melzner of 
Wisconsin the only other quarter of merit to select for the second eleven. 

Tom Hammond of Michigan is named for right half both on account of his 
defensive and offensive playing all through the year, also on account of his 
ability to kick from placement and his accuracy in kicking extra points after a 
touchdown. 

Findlay of Wisconsin is placed at left half, being switched from right half, 
the position he has played this year. His work in the Wisconsin and Michigan 
games has earned him his place. 

Cutting of Minnesota and De Tray of Chicago will be hard to beat on the 
second team. 

Bezdek of Chicago has the undisputed title for all-star work at full-back. 
His only rivals are Longman of Michigan and Roseth of Wisconsin. In the 
Michigan game Bezdek repeatedly made gains at the Michigan right guard and 
centre, spots heretofore impregnable. As a defensive end his work has been 
beyond criticism. His ability to hit the line low and hard, and to keep his feet, 
stamp him the equal if not the superior of Slaker, the famous Chicago full- 
back of the ’99 team. 

Roseth is given second position. 

The total weight of the first team is two thousand and seventy pounds, or 
an average per man of one hundred and eighty-eight pounds. The average of 
line men is one hundred and ninety-five pounds; average in back field is one 
hundred and seventy-four pouncs. 

With the combined weight and speed of this team, it would be hard for any 
team to withstand their attack or penetrate their defence. 

From end to end, every man except Schulte and Gale can carry the ball and 
is sure of making gains. 

For drop kick and punting, Eckersall would fill the bill to perfection; for 
placement and goal kicking, Tom Hammond shines, so that in all the combina- 
tions that must be taken into consideration in selecting an all-star eleven it 
would be hard to name eleven other men to defend the title as all stars. 
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“THE TOYS OF YESTERYEAR 
By MAURICE SMILEY 


seas where are the toys of the Yesteryear: 
The jumping-jack with its flaring red, 
The fuzzy dog and the antlered deer, 
The drum with its sticks and tuneful head, 
The Noah’s ark with its wooden crew, 
The building blocks with the letters on? 
The child has toys that are bright and new, 
But where, pray where, have the old friends gone? 


Somewhere in the attic in corner dark 
The jumping-jack and the split drum lie, 
The wooden crew of the Noah’s ark 
And the tin of the battered infantry. 
There, half by the rubbish and dust concealed, 
The fuzzy dog and the wooden deer, 
The building blocks with their colors peeled 
Half off; and the stringless top is here. 


Pray, where are the toys of the Yesteryear, 
The gaudy dreams with their colors gay, 

The castled hopes that were passing dear, 
The joys of our boyhood’s merry play? 

The man has toys that are bright and new, 
On the wreck of dreams new dreams uprear, 

But where are the hopes of the flaring hue 
That were our toys of the Yesteryear? 


Somewhere in the darkness the dead dreams fade, 
The broken idol and shattered vase, 
The castled hopes in their ruins laid 
Come here to a common trysting place. 
Half hid by the rubbish and dust of days 
The wrecks of unnumbered dreams are here 
That made us glad in a hundred ways, 
And. these are the toys of the Yesteryear. | 
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Op HampsuirRE BonD 
is correct to the letter. 


There is a dignity 
and force of approach 
in the written word as 
well as in the spoken 
word. The use of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


in commercial corre- 
spondence gives the 
proper balance be- 
tween the refinement 
of good taste and 
the common sense of 
business. 


That Orv Hampsuire Bonn is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of discriminating business 
men—many of them have told us it is 
the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your 
printer show you the OLrp Hampsuire 
Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, 
write us for acopy. It contains suggest- 
ive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of Ocp Hampsuire Bonp. Please write 
on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
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Healthy, Comfortable 
Traveling | 





One often feels pulled down 
after a long trip in ‘‘Stuffy”’ 
cars. Too much of the oxy- 
gen is vitiated by lights and 
poor ventilation. 

Excess.of this same oxygen 
in the air makes 


California 


climate invigorating. Go 
there in electric lighted trains. 
Electric lights do not burn 
oxygen. That means ‘‘better 
air’’ in the cars of ‘‘The 
Overland’ Limited’’ via the 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Besides, it’s three meals the 
quickest and cheapest way to 
San Francisco,—via Omaha. 











Get the books that tell all about these things from 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MONE 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Public. 
Nothing affords better poncbascan oh for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
andexplicitinstruc- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Largecom- 

ing the regular 

theater and lecture 

circuit, also local 

. fields in Churches, 

and General Public Gatherings. Our En- 

— et “ae aan OAG ial offer fully explains 
prone * Seat Men CHIC PROJE! 

225 Dearborn Street, Deve 156, CHICAGO, ILL: 
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A A Word to Mothers : : 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No: c 

should be without it. It afford tection 

abdomen, thus preventing « 

many childre Get the R 

pe. mattay what any unpr v. 
it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gatia ne d the aa arts 

tte vusands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment— 





The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 95 Market Street, ate | 
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BACK VIEW. 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Parent Nos 528,988 — 550,233. 





Write for the “-back to nature” book 


~—back to nature is right living—the principles of which are as old as time— 
consequently there is nothing faddish in this book ; just a plain statement of a 


wholesome and sensible plan. 


gq It is not an appeal to the sick, but rather to those who want to increase 


| their capacity for enjoyment, for work, for earning. 


@ It is a suggestion that will serve to lighten the burdens of the women of 
the home; it is an appeal to mothers who wish their children to be healthy 
and happy, to be first in their sus through a proper foundation of health 


and vitality which come only from 
right living. 

@ Better health means increased 

earning capacity, increased enjoy- 

ment of life and work. .The 

fundamental principle of 

— “back to nature” 

is that common sense 

is the best doctor the 

world ever knew. 



















Saiecrait 
Wine 
Cabinet 






Security 
Utility 
and 


Beauty 


are combined 


SAFECRAFT 


Fire-proof, modern safes concealed 
in hand made, artistic pieces of fur- 
niture. Afford absolute security in 
the home for documents, jewels or 
other valuables, 

Desks 


Wine Cabinets 

Book Cases 

Smokers Cabinets 
Work Tables 

Plant and Palm Stands 
Dower Chests 

Serving ‘Tables, ete 


Each piece perfectly practical for its 
particular use. 
$60 AND UPWARDS 
rt NITUKE MADE BY 
GUSTAV STICKLEY 
AT THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 
Syracuse, N. 
SAFt MADE BY 
HEPRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 
400 pa ager totes N. Y. City 


Write for ¢ G with photos of the various pieces and full 
descriptions Address ** Safe veruft” Dept S00 Broadway 

















To live rightly one need be 
neither a crank nor a freak. 


This is the Keynote 


of the wonderfully interesting back to nature book just published at great 
expense by the managers of EGG-O-SEE, the delicious whole wheat food. 
@ In simple and interesting style the book tells you how you can get the most 
out of your life; how to acquire that power to do, to think, to accomplish, 
that comes only with perfect health and the even balance of body and brain. 
@ Published to sell at 25c a copy this handsomely illustrated 
book will be mailed free as long as this edition lasts to anyone 
who will send us three 2c stamps for postage and wrapping. 
EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, 322-372 Front Street, Quincy, Illinois 
REMEMBER a pocate & ied like EGG-O-SEE, none so crisp, none uthiodiioms flavor. 
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Model 16 Special Runabout 
$600.00 


The FIRST of our TWO cars for 1906 


Vertical, two cylinder, 7-8 Horse 
Power motor in front, long wheel base. base. 
Standard track and a new color “Silk 
green. 

Easy to drive. Your hands are 
always on the steering wheel and your 
eyes on the road. The control is at 
your fingers’ ends. 

H. B. JORDAN, Gulfport, Miss., writes 


1 received the car and sold it the day it came to a 
man that never rode in one before . Linstracted 
him two hours and he has not had one minute's trou 
ble since he started it... . I want one of your Me i 1 
16 Specials please wire me what date you can 
make shipment and IL will wire the order. . 7 


Just ask us for a catalog 
STANDARD WHEEL CCMPANY 
Auto Department 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





1130 Division Street 





LEARN Virann TOWRITE 
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” Earn from $25 to $100 & week, in 
the Advertising Business. Taught 
by mail. Prospectus will tell how, 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY. 
‘her 91 Wabash Ave., Chieago 

161 Nassau St., New York 


Y NOT LEARN | 
GN PAINTING: 


Show Card Writing or Lettering. Only field 

not overworked. Separate courses, Ours is the 

only practical, thorough and personal instruction. 

We teach by mail and guarantee success, Easy terms. 

Write for large interesting FREE catalogue. 

THE ae SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich 



















“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 
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“The only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” 


The 65th Christmas 


Seasons come and go. Shaving Soaps come and go, too, but there 
is one shaving soap which came 65 years ago and has remained and grown 
in favor through all the changes of time and season. Its constant su- 
premacy for 65 years could not possibly be based on anything but genuine 
merit—the QUALITY OF THE SOAP. _ For rich creamy lather, gentle 
soothing of the skin and a. a of the beard there is:no rival of 


ee 
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SHAVING SOAPS ¥ © 


Every good article 1 is imitated, not excepting Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps. But there is no shaving stick equal to Williams’ Shaving 
Stick, and no shaving cake comparable with Williams’ Luxury 
Shaving Tablet. Williams’ Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, Tar Soap and other toilet luxuries are sold 
by leading dealers everywhere. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 





Send 4c. in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick, trial size--- 
enough for 50 shaves 











PREPAREO BY 
The J.B.Williams Company. 
oun 
GLASTONBURY. CONN. 
Ys.a. 





“The only kind that won’t smart or on the face” 








